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Atlantic Council 


T= three Foreign Ministers are preparing to meet at a time of 
growing international tension. The deadlock in the United 
Nations remains unbroken, and while Soviet pressure increases in 
Europe, Communist victories in the Far East continue, by their success 
alone, to undermine the security of China’s neighbours. Moreover, 
there is an ill-defined but definite feeling on both sides of the Atlantic 
that the initiative in international affairs has for the time being slipped 
from western hands. Eighteen months ago, it was the Soviet Union 
that was hard put to explain away the Marshall Plan and to keep 
restive satellites from going Tito’s way. Today, perturbation has 
passed to the other camp ; whatever Senator McCarthy’s antics may 
mean to the American people, to the outside world they seem to 
reflect a certain loss of American nerve. The restoration of confidence 
and the regaining of lost initiative must, therefore, be the major 
themes of the forthcoming conference. 


It is not really surprising that this should be the chief need. The 
truth is that the western powers are still living on the momentum 
they created two years ago while they were dealing with what seemed, 
at that time, the most urgent matters for international action. The 
emphasis was almost purely European. It was in Europe that the 
war appeared to have left the people most susceptible to revolutionary 
forces and it was also in Europe that political and economic organisa- 
tion seemed most faulty and out of date. The programme was, 
therefore, to enlist American support for a measure of external aid 
—economic aid through the Marshall Plan, military aid through the 
Atlantic Pact—and on that basis, to rebuild and integrate a Europe 
that could stand on its own feet. Both the Western Union Pact and 
the Council of Europe were set up with this purely European intention. 


The policy gave a blanket cover to a number of different interpre- 
tations. Some of its keenest supporters on the Left, for instance, saw 
it as a means of breaking away from “ American capitalist tutelage ” 
and of securing neutrality in the cold war which they still tried to 
attribute to “ provocative American imperialism.” Even those of its 
exponents who had no bias against the United States believed that 
the conditions which had made American intervention essential would 
pass and that once the policy had put Europe on its feet, “ normal ” 
relations with America would return. 


The world, however, has followed another course. Normal condi- 
tions seem further away than they did in 1947. Soviet hostility 
confronts all things western—and it confronts western social democracy 
with particular venom. The scale of Russian armament and mobilisa- 
tion has put the cost of adequate European defence far beyond the 
combined pockets of the Western Union powers. The dollar gap has 
been revealed not as a temporary dislocation of war but as a funda- 
mental fault line in the structure of world trade. Above all, the 
problems of postwar readjustment have lost their primarily European 
aspect. The world at large is in turmoil and external pressures 
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contribute to Europe’s instability. These were not the 
conditions with which the western powers believed they 
had to contend in 1947, nor do they resemble in any 
way the forecasts made at that time. The west is thus 
dealing with a new situation with old weapons. The 
general lack of confidence and sense of direction springs 
in great measure from this fact. 


The essence of the new problems is, quite simply, that 
they cannot be solved in Europe alone. In some respects, 
attempts to do so make them more insoluble. To give 
two crucial instances, the economic integration of 
Europe—however desirable on other grounds—cannot 
be accommodated to the overriding aim of securing 
equilibrium in dollar trade if goods have to be diverted 
to the European market away from the dollar market. 
Similarly, any attempt to regard Britain or its currency 
as “primarily European” can cripple the effectiveness 
of the Commonwealth and the sterling area in such vital 
security regions as South East Asia or the Middle East. 


The corollary of this fact—that Europe’s problems 
can no longer be settled purely in Europe—is that they 


can be solved only with the full and permanent co-opera- 


tion of the United States. Any one of the problems 
which have forced themselves on the west in the last 
two years—the scale of the Russian military effort, the 
estimated size of the dollar gap after 1952, the pressure 
of Communism on backward areas—points to the same 
conclusion: the effective partnership of the United 
States, the Commonwealth and Europe in seeking a 
common solution begins to make sense, whereas action 
in isolation does not. 


It is the French Prime Minister, M. Bidault, who, 
with the logic of his nation, has been the first to draw 
this conclusion openly and clearly. He has called for 
an “ Atlantic High Council ” in which the United States 
will not be spectator, guide and external provider, but a 
fully committed participant. The reaction in the United 
States will no doubt be made explicit during the coming 
talks, but the possibility of advance was clearly forecast 
in Mr Acheson’s speech last weekend. Mr Bevin’s 
indisposition has no doubt prevented the taking up of 
any firm position by the British Government ; but it 
can hardly be other than most cordial support for 
M. Bidault. It is true that the British mind is some- 
what divided. There are officials who still believe that 
Britain can gain more from an exclusive partnership 
with the United States, leaving Europe on one side. 
There is still a group in the Labour Party which hankers 
after “ European neutrality between the two rival blocs.” 
There is perhaps even a smaller group of Conservatives 
who would be glad in the name of empire to show both 
Europe and America the door. But these are all small 
minorities. British opinion in general would support 
wholeheartedly the idea of a full partnership of the west. 

The aim should, therefore, be to set up an Atlantic 
Council, representing the United States, the European 
participants in the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation, Britain and those British Dominions which 
desire to participate. Canada would clearly be a founder 
member, since it is already a signatory of the North 
Atlantic Pact. Australia and New Zealand, whose wars 
are generally Euro would no doubt wish to partici- 
pate. Other Dominions could be kept in close touch and 
consulted without formal commitment. A secretariat 
for the new Council could be built upon the permanent 
secretariat of the OEEC to which, as the Plan 
phase closes, American officials could be added. The 
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ECA missions in Europe abound with men whose inter. 
national experience eminently qualifies them for the task, 
and they would find in the team already working in Paris 
a secretariat which has succeeded in gaining the grow. 
ing confidence of eighteen nations. The strategic anq 
defence decisions of the new body would be carried out 
by the present military organisation established under 
the Atlantic Pact and in due time it would seem to 
be the course of reason to fuse the Western Union milj- 
tary structure with the wider Atlantic unit, since the 
essence of the new partnership would be full and equal 
participation, not external aid. 


* 


No one will deny that the proposals entail some diff- 
cult political decisions. The French Socialists are 
already protesting bitterly that M. Bidault has deserted 
the Council of Europe. Much thought needs to be 
given to the role which this essential but subsidiary body 
should play. It is quite clear that Europe has special 
problems—social, cultural and economic—which can best 
be solved regionally. The chief aim of the Council of 
Europe might well be to strengthen its representation 
by including industrialists and trade unionists and then 
to work out concrete plans for economic integration— 
not, certainly, in ECA’s “twenty-two months” but 
possibly in ten years. The problem of the industrial 
future of the Ruhr is another predominantly European 
interest. Another whole range of activity could lie in the 
unification of social security systems and the study of 
taxation. But the universal problems of defence, of 
foreign policy, and of international trade lie beyond the 
Council of Europe’s competence. It will work all the 
more seriously with a modest but concrete programme. 


Membership, too, presents some difficulties. If this 
wider Atlantic Council is to be called into being as the 
political arm of the North Atlantic Pact—and this is the 
simplest procedure since the United States has already 
agreed to Article 2 of the Pact which allows for such a 
development—can neutral countries, such as Sweden 
and Switzerland, participate ? And what of Germany's 
role ? Would admission imply an immediate right to 
rearmament ? The difficulty can no doubt be overcome 
by allowing for differing privileges and obligations of 
membership. It would, however, seem essential to con- 
cede Germany the right to foreign representation and to 
a Foreign Minister. 

The chief obstacle to effectiveness will, however, 
remain the problem of sovereignty and, no doubt, for the 
crusaders of Atlantic Union a council of sovereign states 
is a disappointing answer to the challenge of the times. 
But is it so certain that sovereignty only cedes to a frontal 
attack ? May it not be diminished by an infinite mult- 
plication of acts of co-operation which create the habit 
of confidence and concession? All those who have 
worked closely in the OEEC agree that, in a hundred 
ways, joint actions are possible now which would have 
been inconceivable in 1947. The habits of co-operation 
which an Atlantic Council may foster can lead in time 
at least to the degree of unity and understanding that 
prevails within the British Commonwealth, and that, after 
all, is no small thing. The federalists can at least console 
themselves that the pressures of the time are all on their 
sides, that an instrument of unity can in itself be a great 
impetus towards unity, and that it could be true of the 
Atlantic venture—as it once was of an island’s resistance 
— 
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Economic Realities 


T HE budget debate is over, and the Government has 
survived the Opposition’s challenge by the narrow 
but decisive margin of five votes. It would be pleasant 
to record that the debate had brought some advance 
in economic understanding—some sign, however slight, 
that the two parties, so evenly divided, might share 
some common aims of economic policy and have the 
public courage to state them. But the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer pursued to the end the doctrines on 
which he had claimed to found his budget: to maintain 
full employment and the social services, and to retain 
“a fine balance” between inflation and disinflation. 
He twitted the Opposition for failing, amid all their 
“gloomy forebodings,” to say where they would cut 
Government expenditure. But Mr Churchill was not 
to be drawn. He was not going to supply ammunition 
for the next election ; besides, he did not know what 
financial secrets Whitehall would reveal if he gained 
access to them. 

All this is more than a little unreal, Both sides have 
succeeded in putting their negative cases. A long 
roll of Opposition speakers has denounced the size of 
Government expenditure, expressed fright at a level of 
taxation which is drying up the resources of industry, 
and said nothing in even general terms of remedies. 
Spokesmen on the Government side (apart from a few 
who seem to think that the Chancellor is running the 
risk of active deflation) have shown nothing but the most 
supreme satisfaction with the broad lines of the budget 
and the condition of the British economy. Both sides 
have been behaving with a clumsy stealth, their eyes 
glued on the constituencies, and their minds full of the 
next general election, anxious above all to avoid making 
a free gift of slogans to the other side. 


Mr Churchill, in the meditative but inconclusive 
ending to his speech, touched on national policies to 
meet national needs—only to reject the notion that they 
could now be contrived by a coalition of the parties. 
In this judgment, he is undoubtedly right, yet again it 
is negative. 

Here we are, in the supreme economic crisis of our whole 

history, watching each other like cat and mouse. And who 

Shall say who is the cat and who is the mouse ? 

Even this apparently simple question lacks a positive 
answer. But how long is this situation of stalemate to 
last, with one side bemused by the successes it claims 
for its policies and the other fearful of risking failure 
at another election ? How long (in Mr Churchill’s 
words) have we got to go on with neither one side nor 
the other having the power to do anything to grapple 
effectively on its merits with the national needs ? 


This is the fundamental dilemma. The stalemate 
exists because neither side is willing to present the 
country’s real economic problems in political terms. 
Even if the Government recognised privately (what they 
would never admit in public) that public expenditure was 
too high, they would keep to their so-called planned 
course, proclaiming confidence that all was well. As for 
the Opposition, there is a distinct jolt between the ideas 
proclaimed in their pre-election manifesto that social 
services could be increased and taxes reduced and their 
present condemnation of the Government’s enormous 


outlays. Obviously, the Chancellors claim that the 
scope for economies is negligible is unacceptable. But 
the major savings in public expenditure that are needed 
do involve changes of policy, and there is no doubt that 
to transfer expenditures which are now met out of the 
public purse back to the pockets of individuals would 
involve awkward regressive effects on che poorer sec- 
tions of the community. Both sides recognise this ; 
the Government side plays on it, and the Opposition 
is inhibited by it. It is this inescapable consequence 
of economy, this apparent conflict with “ fair shares,” 
that prevents the Opposition from bolder courses and 
confirms the Government in its self-satisfaction. 


This spell has somehow to be broken. Mr Churchill 
had no doubt that substantial economies could be made 
and passed on to the taxpayer, to the benefit of produc- 
tion and savings, and with effectual safeguards for the 
weak and the poor. All he earned for this claim was 
laughter from the Government benches, and the Oppo- 
sition will get no better acknowledgment from the 
country until the claims are given precision and the 
safeguards are defined. 


* 


Given the present political deadlock, it is the first 
duty of parties and people to address themselves to 
realities. The Budget debate abounded in artificial 
economic ideas which need to be stripped of their 
pretensions immediately. The first of these was 
developed at length by the Chancellor. It is that, in 
his budgeting, he has had the supremely delicate task 
of keeping to the narrow line between inflation and 
deflation. He claims that this hairbreadth nicety is 
needed because in the past there was a “ so-called safety 


margin” of unemployment, which, of course, he is 


determined to prevent. Inflation would increase British 
costs, reduce the competitive power of British exports, 
make it impossible to pay for imported raw materials, 
and thus cause unemployment. Deflation, quite simply, 
would produce unemployment and have no advantages. 

But the gap between these two dangerous reefs of 
inflation and deflation is wider than the Chancellor sup- 
poses—there is, fortunately, more resilience and more 
freedom of individual decision in the British economy 
than he assumes for the purpose of this particular argu- 
ment. Even if the gap were as narrow as he assumes, 
and even if the decisions about navigating the economy 
through it were as critical as he claims, he would lack 
the means of doing so. The economic charts by which 
he purports to trim his course by half a point to port or 
starboard are not precise affairs with every shoal marked 
and every sounding accurate ; they are more like the 
maps of the old navigators, drawn freehand with a mix- 
ture of fact and fancy, and with cherubs in each corner, 
puffing their cheeks and giving the ship a fair wind. An 
economy which knows so little about itself, and assumes 
that the fair winds will forever continue, needs steering 
with a sharp lookout, not kept dogmatically on a set 
course, come what may. 

There are other matters in which a touch of humility 
would make economic planning more tolerable and more 
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acceptable. When the planners put down a figure for 
Sales of commercial vehicles on the home market, they 
are not dealing in final truth, but in an exercise in hypo- 
If the industry produces more and 
sells more—as it has done—a planner of humble mind 
might begin to wonder how it was that his plans went 
wrong, and sit down to work out his sums again. But 
this is not the footing on which the imposition of a 
one-third purchase tax on lorries has been forced through 
Parliament. It is that the industry has committed a 
public mischief in making the arithmetic look foolish. 
So a heavy and damaging fiscal bludgeon is brought into 
play which—it is hoped—will re-establish the divine 
rightness of planned guesswork, at the mere incidental 
cost of making the transport of goods more expensive. 

The same rich confusion of substance and shadow is 
to be observed in the efforts of the Government to con- 
trol particular prices. During the budget debate, the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury declared that a 
simultaneous reduction in purchase tax and food sub- 
sidies “‘ would raise the cost of living index very steeply 
indeed.” What he really meant, as his later explanation 
made clear, was that abolition of the purchase tax would 
reduce the cost of living index by little more than a 
point, whereas the reduction of the food subsidies by a 
corresponding amount would raise the index by six or 
seven points. This argument is no doubt technically 
quite accurate ; to do these things would have these 
particular effects on the cost of living index. That is 
just a syllogism. The substance of the argument ought 
to be about the nature of the cost of living index—or, 
to give its more accurate official description, the interim 
index of retail prices—and whether it is a representative 
measure of the cost of living. All that Mr Jay has 
asserted is that the index is not an accurate measure of 
the incidence of purchase tax, which is hardly surprising 
since purchase tax is not borne by food, rent and rates, 
fuel and light, services and drink and tobacco. 

But perhaps the crowning performance was that of 
the President of the Board of Trade in his references to 
the utility scheme. Mr Wilson has not attempted in 


From Delhi 


HE statesmanship of Mr Nehru has never showed 
itself to greater advantage than during the last few 
weeks. Faced with a tumult of popular agitation in 
India for strong action against Pakistan, with the resig- 
nation of two Bengali Ministers from his Cabinet in 
rotest at his “ weakness,” and even with threats against 
is life from Hindu extremists, he has firmly pursued 
in relation to the communal crisis in Bengal a policy 
of wise moderation and conciliation which has produced 
an easing of the tension with Pakistan at a moment when 
it seemed only too likely to break down into actual war. 
Mr Nehru’s initiative in halting the rake’s progress 
of India-Pakistan politics towards irremediable catas- 
trophe has, indeed, come none too soon. Fortunately 
the very urgency of the situation in Bengal brought 
out all the qualities of large and generous idealism 
which have always been characteristic of his leader- 
ship. In Kashmir, once an armistice had been 
effected between the contending military forces, 
the political deadlock could drag on for a long time 
without an acute threat to international peace, but the 
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recent months to conceal his anger with Lancashire, ang 
the cotton industry, which respects the need for volun- 
tary co-operation with the Government, can hardly be 
blamed for failure to conceal its alarm at these outbursts 
Mr Wilson threatens to re-impose price control on non. 
utility cotton goods because they are pulling production 
away from utility goods. The explanation for this 
change is a matter of simple economics: prices of utility 
cotton goods have, until quite recently, been too low. 
The increased cost of raw cotton resulting from devalua- 
tion has pressed against the price margins fixed by the 
Board of Trade for utility lines. The political pressure has 
been to keep utility prices as stable as possible, because 
they affect the index of retail prices, whereas prices of 
non-utility goods (often barely distinguishable from 
utility, except for the fact that they carry 663 purchase 
tax) are not measured in the index. The economic 
pressure, quite naturally, has been to increase non-utility 
output, in order to cover the losses on utility lines. The 
Government must make up its mind what it wants. Is 
it a large output of utility goods, at fair prices (to manu- 
facturers and consumers), or is it low prices (to doctor 
the retail price index) and an output so small that the 
consumer is forced to buy non-utility goods ? 


None of these, perhaps, is a point of fundamental 
importance against the alarming background of exces- 
sive Government expenditure and against the critical 
tasks which face the British economy during the next 
few years. But they illustrate habits of thought which 
have grown thick roots in the past five years, and they 
do not exaggerate the prevailing mode of fobbing off 
economic realities with a few political clichés. If this 
is all that the Government can offer until their tiny 
majority is erroded by sickness or until the country 
unmistakably demands a change of economic thinking, 
this period of stalemate will be barren indeed. The 
country does not expect a bi-partisan policy in home 
economic affairs ; the tensions are too great and the area 
of agreement between the parties is too small. But it 
may deal hardly by a Government which turns policy 
and debate into electoral propaganda. 


to Karachi 


Bengal rioting with its massacres, reprisals and flights 
of refugees was rapidly bringing relations between the 
two nations to breaking-point. The conference between 
the two Prime Ministers in Delhi and the successful 
outcome of their negotiations retrieved a situation that 
at one moment appeared to be hopelessly out of control. 


It is now for Pakistan to reciprocate, by loyal fulfil- 
ment of the spirit of the Delhi agreement, the move for 
peace which Mr Nehru has made at so much cost (0 
his immediate political popularity in India. The 
agreement on minorities has relaxed the tension for the 
time being, but a permanent improvement depends on 
the manner in which it is implemented. It is now for 
both sides to prove their good will in such small matters, 
for instance, as allowing the refugees to move through 
the customs controls without the excessive interference 
and indeed robbery from which they have hitherto 
suffered. Much will turn on the effectiveness of the 
central ministers, appointed to each of the two Bengali 
provincial governments, in ining and influencing 


restraining 
local opinion. And it will be a great step forward if the 
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new arrangements for the minority communities to be 
represented on the two provincial governments work 
effectively. Only on the execution of these and similar 
provisions during the next six weeks will it be possible 
to say whether this agreement really marks a turning 
point, or merely one more in a series of previous agree- 
ments between India and Pakistan which have been 
broken in practice by one side or the other. It is quite 
certain that if the prescat agreement does not work 
there will be a new upsurge of communal hatred 
which neither Mr Nehru nor anyone else will this time 
be able to hold in check. 

The obstacles to a real settlement in this matter are 
greater in Pakistan than in India, not because Moslems 
are more aggressive than Hindus in communal dis- 
turbances—in these outbreaks it is often impossible 
to say who “started it”—but because Pakistan is by 
intention a state for Moslems, whereas India is not, 
at any rate in theory, a state for Hindus. India has 
adopted a constitution which accepts the principle of 
a secular, democratic state with all citizens equal before 
the law and no religious discrimination. It would be 
going too far to say that there has been no discrimina- 
tion in practice against Moslems in independent India, 
and it was the unpleasant experience of Hindu ascen- 
dancy in certain provinces before the war which caused 
the Moslem League to come out finally with its demand 
for a separate state. But there has been evidence of 
a real will in the highest quarters in India to ensure a 
fair deal for the Moslem minority, and the constitution 
at any rate affords a legal ground for appeal against 
infringements of its principles. In Pakistan, on the other 
hand, as the state was formed for the specific purpose of 
protecting Moslems and their faith, there is a natural 
tendency to establish Islam as the national religion and 
to exclude non-Moslems more or less from the full rights 
of citizenship. Pakistan, unlike India, has not yet 
adopted a constitution and much will depend on what 
legal guarantees the constitution which is now being 
drafted will provide for Hindus—especially in East 
Pakistan (East Bengal), where almost the whole of the 
Hindu minority left in Pakistan is now to be found. 

The fundamental question is whether it is going to 
be possible in future for Hindus in Pakistan and 
Moslems in India to lead a secure and tolerable life. 
No frontier could be drawn to separate in unmixed 
masses the two great religious communities of the old 
India, and though in the Punjab an exchange of popu- 
lations by migration was brought about after appalling 
bloodshed, elsewhere substantial minorities were left on 
both sides of the frontier, and it is unlikely that there 
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could be further expulsions of the same kind on a large 
scale without armed conflict. The Bengal rioting has 
already produced a dangerous swarming of refugees, 
but the numbers who have left their homes under 
pressure of fear is still small compared with the total 
who would be involved in a general exchange of 
minority populations. Neither country wants a general 
exchange, and the people threatened with being up- 
rooted from the places they, and often their ancestors, 
have inhabited want it least of all, except as an 
alternative to persecution or massacre. It is essential, 
therefore, to find some way of assuring to the members of 
each minority safeguards which will enable them to live 
and work in peace in the localities where they reside. 

For Pakistan the danger in a renewal of communal 
conflict is greater than it is for India for two reasons. 
First, there is the military superiority of India, which 
applies particularly to East Bengal ; Pakistan has hardly 
any troops in this detached portion of its territory and, 
as a military operation, it could probably be overrun 
by Indian troops in a very short time. Secondly, even 
if there were no armed invasion and an exchange of 
population could be made without war, Pakistan would 
be the loser economically, for the Moslem minority in 
India is four times as big as the Hindu minority in 
Pakistan, and it is unlikely that Pakistan could cope 
with such a great increase of population within its 
borders—which would be additional to the economic 
strain and dislocation caused even by migrations of equal 
numbers each way. 

It is for the Pakistan leaders to exert themselves both 
to resist attempts to write religious discrimination into 
their new constitution and to restrain their local officials 
from such collusion in anti-Hindu violence as there 
appears to have been recently in East Bengal. In India, 
on the other hand, it is important that a consciousness of 
holding the stronger cards in the conflict should not 
lead the Government to overplay its hand. Pakistan, 
if pressed too hard, may be recalcitrant even against 
heavy odds, and without a settlement by conciliation 
India would be in danger of winning a Pyrrhic victory. 
India might win a military triumph over Pakistan or ruin 
it economically by a forced exchange of minorities, but 
what would India gain in such circumstances by the 
collapse of Pakistan as a state? As long as nearly a 
quarter of the total population of the “ sub-continent ” 
are Moslems, a stable and cohesive national unity can 
never be constituted over the whole area by force, but 
only by the willing consent of the Moslem section. A 
period of genuine reconciliation and co-operation 
between the two states might lay the foundation for some 
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form of federal union in the future, but conquest, with 
its inevitable accessories of military rule, carpet-baggers 
and the revival of militant Mahasabha Hinduism within 
India, could bring no lasting peace, even if the issue ot 
the struggle could be decided without interference from 
outside—as it certainly could not be, with Moscow 
watching for every opportunity to cause disruption and 
chaos in the non-Communist world. 


What is now required is to maintain the momentum 
of good will started by the Delhi conference and use it for 
tackling, in turn, not only the question of the minorities, 
but the other problems which have been bedevilling 
India-Pakistan relations. A limited trade agreement has 
now been concluded and ratified, and this is a step 
towards ending the economic deadlock between the twu 
nations ; there is now a hope that, with Pakistan adhering 
to the International Monetary Fund and due to make a 
declaration of parity in the near future, an adjustment of 
currency ratés may be made as a matter of multi-national 
arrangement, so that it will no longer be for Pakistan 


Death on 


© the individual member of the community the 
words “ road safety ” conjure up a vision of official 
exhortation, of “jimps ” and mournful widows. But to 
the community as a whole the toll of road deaths and 
injuries presents a problem of great complexity, and the 
yearly statistics are the indices of success or failure in a 


many-sided attempt to prevent a pointless drain upon its 
strength and resources. 


As can be seen from the accompanying graph, there 
have been two periods, in the early thirties and during 
the war, when road deaths mounted alarmingly. The 
underlying explanation is fairly straightforward: in 
the early thirties the community had hardly begun to 
adjust itself to its changing environment, the lethal 
capacity of the motor car was increasing faster than the 
citizen’s awareness of its dangers, and the death roll 
began to fall as measures of precaution and education 
were introduced. During the war, the blackout and the 
number of unskilled drivers in charge of service vehicles 
provided only too simple an explanation. Since the war, 
the campaign for greater road safety has been renewed 
on a far larger scale than during the prewar decade, and 
it has been accompanied by a marked decline in road 
deaths and injuries. The figures for 1949 show an 
increase over 1948 in the total of both deaths and injuries 
—as a result of the increased numbers of cars on the 
road—but there has been a steady reduction from the 
high casualty rate of the war years, and even from the 
prewar years. Road deaths in 1949 totalled 4,773 as 
against 6,648 for 1938. Serious injuries amounted to 
43,410 as against 50,975, and those slightly injured 
totalled 128,596 as against the much higher figure of 
175,878 in 1938. 

But it is still too early to assert with confidence that 
the accident rate will continue to fall or that the improve- 
ment of the postwar over the prewar years is solely the 
result of road safety campaigns and other official 
measures. In the first place although the number of 
licensed vehicles is now over four million, compared with 
3,157,000 in 1939, approximately half of these are private 
cars, most of which are restricted in their mileage by 
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merely a question of accepting or rejecting Indian 
demands. On Kashmir there is now some ground for 
believing that India would be willing to agree to a plebis- 
cite for the Valley, provided that Jammu and Ladakh 
were reserved to India, and this would be a reasonable 
solution. 


The British attitude towards all these questions jg 
determined by one basic wish: to see a reconciliation 
between India and Pakistan and their effective leadership 
in Asian affairs. British opinion may criticise either of 
the two states on what it believes to be the merits of a 
particular question at issue, but this is done in no prejy- 
diced or interfering spirit ; to be silent about the events 
taking place in southern Asia would signify a lack of 
interest in the affairs of one-fifth of mankind. On the 
eve of the Commonwealth Conference at Sydney, it is 
an especial British interest that the economic strength of 
the two partners should be restored by a rapid revival of 
trade and by the ending of armed preparations which 
undermine economic stability in both Deminions. 


the Roads 


petrol rationing. It is perhaps not unreasonable to 
assume that there has been a fall in total vehicle 
mileage, combined—in the absence of pleasure motoring 
—with a greater concentration of traffic in the com- 
mercial and industrial centres. Experience seems to 
show that areas with a concentrated—or congested— 
flow of traffic do not produce such a high accident rate 
as areas where the flow is faster or more spasmodic. 


In the second place, the present composition of the 
population means an increase in the most vulnerable age 
groups, the very young—especially children between five 
and seven years old—and the elderly. It remains to be 
seen whether the permanent increase in the number of 
the elderly and the temporary increase in the very voung 
will tend to dispute the general proposition that the 
community has come to adapt itself over the past twenty 
years to the growth of fast motor traffic. Thirdly, there 
is a much higher proportion of old vehicles on the roads 
than in the prewar years, and road surfaces are not, on 
the whole, up to their prewar standards. The real test 
will come when new cars are once more freely obtainable 
and petrol rationing has ended. 


It is sometimes asserted that there are “three 
E’s ” responsible for road safety—education, enforcement 
and engineering. The first, road education, is largely m 
the hands of the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Accidents, a voluntary body with a government subsidy. 
The society acts as the Government’s agent in carrying 
out a publicity campaign on a very large scale, largely 
through the medium of local authorities. One of its most 
interesting innovations is the new training centre in 
London equipped at a cost of £25,000. Here elaborate 
models of rural and urban road layouts are furnished 
with miniature moving vehicles which, at the turn of 
switch, can be made to demonstrate good or bad road 
behaviour ; here, also, are timed reaction tests for 
seasoned motorists and training “ quizzes ” for all ages. 
n eop o since exhortation by means of Seen ik con 
the cheapest weapon for ing road accidents (it 
just under half a million ite 1948-49) it is still the 
method most widely used. 
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Enforcement is largely a matter far the police and the 
courts, and the strictness of supervision has unavoidably 
slackened with the depletion of the police force. 
Demands are frequently heard for more stringent 
penalties for traffic offences, and particularly for greater 
uniformity in the sentences imposed, but there are many 
difficulties to be considered. If fines were reduced to an 
“ automatic tariff,” it would mean the end of any attempt 
to relate the penalty to the offender’s means, and any 
all-round stiffening up of the penalties runs the risk that 
juries and magistrates may become more reluctant to 
convict. Considerations of expediency affect both the 
question of “ how to enforce ” and of “ what to enforce.” 
Should pedestrians be as strictly controlled as vehicles ? 
Should bicycles be licensed ? Panaceas for road accidents 
are offered repeatedly in the correspondence columns of 
the press, where one class of road-user tends to attribute 
all the blame to another. But the difficulty is that the 
more complicated the traffic laws become, the more diffi- 
cult it is to respect them. A simple thoroughly-known 
code of behaviour that is universally respected is too 
valuable an asset to road safety to be lightly abandoned. 


The third aspect of road safety, highway engineering, 
is largely a question of cost. Many good arguments are 
advanced for resuming the interrupted ten-year plan, first 
announced by the Ministry of Transport in 1946, for 
reconstruction and new construction of roads. But since 
local authorities are responsible for most roads, and all 
their approved plans earn grants of between 50 and 70 
per cent from the Ministry of Transport, this is a form 
of capital investment over which the government has 
direct control. Town planning legislation should go a 
long way to help the local authorities to buy land and 
property for road widening and straightening, and to 
influence the types of new buildings on main thorough- 
fares, but it will be a very long time before shopping 
centres, schools, old people’s houses and factories are 
gradually banished from the suburban arterial roads that 
are at present the greatest natural death traps. Ideal 
road systems, with different classes of traffic segregated 
into separate lanes, and “ fly-over” viaducts and by- 
passes to canalise fast through traffic near busy centres, 
will take many years to introduce into the congested 
industrial areas of Britain. Even the comparatively small 
effort between the two wars cost over £1,000 million. 


A good deal of research is at present being done in 
the less obvious aspects of road safety. Is it safer for 
illumination to exploit the reflective surfaces of roads 
at night, so that moving objects are silhouetted, or to cast 
the lamp-light in the same direction as the traffic so that 
it illuminates the objects themselves ? How should the 
dazzle from the headlights of passing cars be dealt with ? 
What are the possibilities of standardising the ground- 
clearance of vehicles, as well as automatic stop-lights, and 
front-hinged car doors? These, and many more 
inquiries, will soon be assisted by a new system of «cci- 
dent analysis by causes. Its development is a matter of 
years, and like all social statistics it may tell a false tale if 
wrongly used, but it should prove the basis of a much 


more scientific approach to road accidents than has been 
possible hitherto. 


Comparison with other countries is not so helpful as 
might be supposed. Measures for preventing road 
accidents are at least as far advanced in Britain as else- 
Where. Accident statistics, on the other hand, are 
compiled on such a variety of bases that comparison is 
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difficult. France, for example, appears to have a very 
low death-rate on the roads, but the “ fatalities” only 
include deaths on the spot, whereas in the United States 
they usually include casualties dying within six months, 
and in Britain deaths after any interval of which the 
accident was the “ primary cause.” It has been pointed 
out that annual road deaths in the two states of New York 
and Pennsylvania (an area comparable with Great Britain 
and dominated by two major cities not unlike London 
and Glasgow) are only three thousand to Britain’s five 
thousand. If, however, road deaths per 100,000 popula- 
tion are compared, these two states have 16 against Great 
Britain’s 10 per year ; while if deaths per 100,000 vehicles 
are compared, the American states lead with 71 to Great 
Britain’s 163 per year. Probably the only valid measure- 
ment of road safety anywhere is deaths per vehicle-mile 
—which there is at present no means of assessing. 

It would be fruitless to pass a dogmatic judgment on 
which is the most successful line of attack on the accident 
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rate for the government and local authorities to pursue. 
Public opinion, however, is decisive everywhere. It is 
this which in the last resort determines the penalties 
that can be exacted for offences against road safety. 
It is the public’s attitude towards learning to drive, 
as exemplified in the forty per cent rate of failure 
for driving tests, which makes it difficult to raise the 
standard of the test as it so obviously needs to be raised ; 
the public outcry against a test that failed more than half 
the candidates is not difficult to imagine. It is public 
opinion that governs—however myopically—the political 
decisions on how much of Great Britain’s scarce resources 
should be spent on road improvement. 


But if there is to be an enlightened attitude towards 
road safety the public must have more information. If 
motorists and pedestrians are to stop blaming each other 
they must be told much more about the causes of 
accidents, not merely about their weekly totals. If public 
opinion is to reach an intelligent decision on whether to 
spend money on improved roads or better houses, urban 
parking spaces or better schools, the expense will have 
to be publicly justified by more accessible and intelligible 
information. 
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NOTES OF 


After three days of nightmare calculations during which 
the Government Whips counted and recounted their sup- 
porters as an insomniac counts sheep, the Government 
survived two divisions on the Budget resolutions, dealing 
with the increased tax on petrol and the higher taxation of 
commercial vehicles, by the narrow margin of five votes. It 
can now enjoy a short breathing space until the ending of 
the second reading of the Finance Bill, after which there will 
presumably be another series of close divisions during its 
committee stage. The Liberals voted solidly against the 
Government on Wednesday. Mr Clement Daves had made 
it clear last week that they disapproved of the two new 
taxation measures on economic grounds, and there is no 
reason to believe that their action was dictated by any 
arrangement with the Conservatives. The Liberal leaders 
are still determined to fight the next election as an inde- 
pendent party, however closely their actions in the House of 
Commons may correspond to the Conservatives. 


The strain which the events of this week have imposed 
upon the Government gives added force to the view expressed 
by Mr Churchill on Monday that the present situation 
cannot continue. For his part he hinted that such a thing 
as a coalition had happened in the past, presumably with the 
idea that if the dreaded word can be exposed to the air of 
Westm'‘nster for some time, it may lose some of its horrid 
connotations and become less abhorrent to the Labour party, 
however scornfully the idea may be rejected now. At 
present, the policy of the Government is that they will 
attempt to govern as long as they can command a majority, 
but that if they are defeated on an issue of confidence they 
will go to the country as soon as the business of supply can 
be accomplished. They appear to be in no doubt that in the 
present situation, in which no other party can form a stable 
government, the correct constitutional course for them to take 
after a defeat would be to advise a dissolution of Parliament 
and to hold a fresh election. 


This is a reasonable attitude to take. Moreover, the result 
of the West Dumbartonshire by-election, where the swing 
towards the Conservatives was only 0.4 per cent, indicates 
that another General Election at this moment would not pro- 
duce a more stable government. The onus of stabilising the 
political situation, therefore, really rests with Mr Churchill. 
The Opposition was quite entitled to divide the House on 
the two Budget resolutions which, if they were not major 
issues, at least raised questions of real public importance. 
But there are dangers in this course. If every minor attack 
on the Government is to be pressed home, Parliament will 
be kept in perpetual uproar, and a fruitless general election 
may be precipitated on some trivial issue, long before the 
march of external circumstances has provided the data upon 
which the parties can build fresh and realistic political 
programmes. But it is, after all, the business of the Oppo- 
sition to oppose, and now that it feels capable of forming 
an alternative Government—which it never did in the last 
Parliament—it cannot be blamed for doing so. An agreed 
policy on national Government has been much in the air 
this week, but it could only come down to earth if the 


Government were disposed in its favour. This is plainly 
not so. 


* n * 


The Dock Strike 


The London dock strike, which by the middle of the 
week involved nearly 14,000 strikers and 84 ships, provides 
a sad revelation of the impotence of authority in the face of 
determined agitators. The strike, which began because 
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three men were expelled from the Transport and Genera] 
Workers’ Union for their activities in the dock strike last 
summer, is essentially an internal dispute within the union 
But this fact does not justify Mr Isaacs’s remark that “ the 
public are not concerned.” The public are Clearly deeply 
concerned in any dispute, whatever its causes, which hampers 
shipping and commerce, involves the use of troops and 
threatens to spread to other ports and industries. Moreover 
a dock strike is fast becoming an annual event in the London 
calendar, and the public needs some assurance that measures 
can and will be taken to eradicate the cause of trouble. | 
would indeed be a poor advertisement for next year’s 
Festival of Britain to invite overseas visitors to “come to 
London—to see the South Bank, the trooping of the colour 
and the dock strike.” 


The difficulty in this instance is that none of the normal 
negotiating or conciliation machinery can be brought into 
operation, because the strike is aimed not at the employers, 
but at the leadership of the Transport and General Workers' 
Union. Mr Deakin is quite right to refuse to parley with 
the strikers or accede to their request for a referendum of the 
union membership on the expulsions. But it is the short- 
comings of leadership and organisation within the union 
that have precipitated the strike and the public reasonably 
demands that Mr Deakin should make every effort to settle it 
since his own officials on the spot seem to be quite powerless 
to handle the situation. The Dock Labour Board has rattled 
the sabre, saying that continued breach of contract 
might lead to dismissals, but threats, which could not possibly 
be carried out against 14,000 strikers, tend to do more harm 
than good. In the meantime the Government’s decision to 
use troops in order to maintain essential supplies has 
temporarily had the effect of exacerbating the men’s resent- 
ment. 

At present the unofficial Port Workers’ Committee which 
got the men out on strike is the only body able to get 
them back. The committee has shown that merely by lifting 
a little finger it can paralyse the entire Port of London, 
and since the committee thrives on publicity this may only 
be a prelude to much graver trouble. The authorities have 
not the slightest ground for belieying that the committee wil! 
respond to appeals to reason, to patriotism, or to loyalty, and 
the sooner official policy is based upon strength rather than 
nervous optimism the better the chance of removing the cause 
of the trouble. 


* * * 
Bungling in Bonn 


The public altercations that have been going on in 
western Germany during the last weeks should not be taken 
too seriously. The transition of the Federal Government 
under the Allied High Commission was bound to have 
difficult feverish moments ; and it is only these that g¢t 
reported. It is a pity that leadership in western Germany 
should not be in the hands of wiser and more patient men, 
but that is a fact the occupying powers have to get used 1. 
It is a pity—and in bad taste—that Dr Adenauer should lead 
the singing of Deutschland Uber Alles in Berlin; but it 
the obvious song for a west German Chancellor to sing in the 
heart of the Soviet Zone. German democrats have little 
tradition to look back to save the sentiments of 1848. 


_ More serious is the predicament into which Allied policy 
is getting itself by trying to exercise powers and functions 
that properly belong to the Federal government, if it is © 
be independent and democratic. Last week the High Com- 
mission sent Dr Adenauer a letter explaining why it could 
not approve a law which would reduce income tax with 
striking benefits to the better-off. It objected not so much te 
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the measure as to the fact that no alternative source of 
revenue was provided, for instance by taxing luxuries. It 
noted that the proportion of the national income deducted 
for taxes and state insurance is about 26 per cent compared 
with 40 per cent in Britain. 


Behind this, of course, is the growing irritation of the 
Americans as they see the “liberal” economic policy in 
which they encouraged Dr Adenauer’s government offering 
no prospect of an end to German dependence on dollar aid. 
The Germans are paying for only one-tenth of their food 
and raw material purchases from the Americans. Under 
the Economic Co-operation Administration agreement 
between the Federal Republic and the United States, the 
Germans undertook to achieve a balanced budget and 
internal financial stability as quickly as possible. Of these, 
too, there is little sign. Indeed, the proposed income tax 
reduction appears to ignore the large deficit revealed in the 
first drafts of this year’s budget—a deficit which will be 
used to support demands for a reduction in occupation costs. 
The spree goes on. 

The Allied High Commission certainly had the right to 
remonstrate, and the ECA has good grounds for alarm about 
Dr Erhard’s policies. (The British did not wish to interfere ; 
it was the Americans who insisted on doing so.) But why did 
the matter have to be handled in this way ? Was nothing 
known of the income tax proposal before it became law by 
vote of parliament ? Could not the project have been nipped 
in the bud by informal American intervention ? Was there 
no way of avoiding a direct challenge by the Allies to the 
working of the system they set up ? Dr Adenauer declares 
—not without reason—that the whole basis of parliamentary 
government has been challenged on a point over which 
economists might well disagree. The danger of exposing 
the Chancellor to the charge of being a puppet is surely 
obvious. 


* te * 


The German Contribution 


There is clearly a risk of serious deterioration in rela- 
tions with western Germany at a time when they are of critical 
importance. “ Dismantling” in Hamburg and Salzgitter is 
still talked about passionately. Much bitterness has been 
caused not only by French behaviour over the Saar but also 
by Mr Bevin’s remark that Hitler’s revolution did not change 
the German character but expressed it. As Die Zeit has 
remarked, this is not the way in which statesmen further 
European understanding. 


On the other hand, there has been a deplorable tendency 
among the Germans to force the pace, to demand to be 
wooed. Dr Adenauer seems to take it for granted that the 
meeting of American, British and French Foreign Ministers 
in London next month will be considering the next steps to 
be taken towards granting further powers to his government, 
sO anticipating the review—or rather interpretation—of the 
Occupation Statute which is due between next September 
and March. He is probably wrong. His persistent girding 
at the western governments and haggling about the terms 
on which Bonn will send delegates to the Council of Europe 
have soured the optimism with which western statesmen 
made the concessions represented by the Petersberg agree- 
ment of last autumn. Public opinion, too, has been dismayed 
by the reappearance of anti-semitism, by the permitted 
revival of the Stahlhelm, and by the minor place given in 
government investment plans to repairing damaged towns 
and providing houses for homeless millions. 


Allied policy in Germany can be liberal and conciliatory, 
or it can be strict and suspicious. It cannot successfully com- 
b'ne both attitudes, as do the Russians, who have a German 
party at their ruthless beck and call. Dr Adenauer should 
tealise that a bold and firm decision to press on with the 
former policy depends largely on the behaviour of his 
government. He is not strong enough to get something 
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for nothing all the time. The result is that the official policy 
of integrating Germany into a European framework is little 
nearer achievement than it was when it was formulated. 


* * * 


New Approach in Malaya 


One of the first events to follow the arrival in Malaya 
of Lieutenant-General Sir Harold Briggs as co-ordinator 
in chief has been the formation of a “ War Cabinet ” which 
can represent Malayan views. So far as it goes this is excel- 
lent news; there will certainly be no lack of problems to 
test the effectiveness of the new team in the months to come. 
The emergency in Malaya cannot yet be said to be rounding 
the corner. Indeed, it is only logical to suppose that, if 
existing trends in the development and continuation of bandit 
activity are not reversed, Malaya will eventually be lost. 
This is a very serious situation. And it is one of which 
many people in Malaya dearly wish both their own and the 
United Kingdom government seemed more actively and 
apparently aware. It also raises acutely the question of what 
more either of these governments can and should do. In 
Malaya itself, business as usual is rapidly becoming an 
untenable attitude, a grim facade whose very maintenance 
creates the serious risk of prejudicing a fresh and whole- 
hearted approach to the entire problem. 


It is in Britain, however, that the most downright change 
of attitude is needed. Perhaps because the Colonial Secretary 
does not carry enough weight in the cabinet, the Malayan 
emergency has not yet been seriously treated as the prime 
threat to the Commonwealth which it certainly represents. 
More troops, for instance, are required in Malaya. It may 
not be possible to recruit and send them without a change 
in public opinion; but what has been done to keep an issue 
such as this in the public eye here at home ? Further, the 
scarcity of administrators of the district officer type, to follow 
up behind successful military operations, is a grave problem: 
why at least has not the rest of the colonial empire been 
combed to find reinforcements ? Again, far stronger and 
more frequent statements are needed from London that 
Britain means to stay in Malaya and see the emergency 
through ; in spite of the presence of British forces many 
Asiatics there—and Europeans too—doubt it. Morale is the 
essence of the Malayan war, and it is folly not to do all that 
is possible to sustain it. Even on the financial issue Britain 
could do more. The total cost is now £45,000 a day, of which 
£30,000 is paid by Malaya—although half refunded by 
Britain—and £15,000 is paid directly by the United King- 
dom for its own forces. But the refund to Malaya has never 
been made on more than a yearly basis; and even if the 
amount is not increased, a promise on the part of the British 
Government to meet a fixed percentage of Malaya’s special 
expenses indefinitely would not only help hard-pressed Kuala 
Lumpur to budget ahead but, again, could be used as valu- 
able publicity for Britain’s earnest intentions. 


* * * 


The Scottish Covenant 


Last weekend the so-called Scottish National Assembly 
held its fourth meeting in Edinburgh and decided that its 
executive body, the National Covenant Committee, should 
approach the leaders of the Government and the Opposition 
to discuss the establishment of a Scottish Parliament, and, 
failing this line of approach, that a petition to the King should 
be prepared. In its four years of life the Scottish Covenant 
(which grew from a schism with the more extreme Scottish 
nationalists during the war) has had considerable success. Its 
demands are limited to Scottish home rule within the United 
Kingdom by means of a Parliament in Edinburgh (in addition 
to the present Scottish representation at Westminster) with 
powers over domestic policy and taxation, while leaving 
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foreign policy, defence policy, control of customs and excise, 
and the more important aspects of external trade relations in 
the hands of Westminster. There are respectable ments 
for and against the feasability of this proposal, but adherence 
to the convention has grown steadily, and last weekend it was 
announced that signatures in its support have reached just 
short of a million and a quarter names (or just under half 
the voting turn out of Scotland at the recent general election). 


It was clear from the tenor of the speeches at last weekend’s 
assembly that the organisers of the Covenant are aware that 
their next moves will be much more difficult than the mere 
organisation of signatures. They will have to convince 
opinion in London that their supporting signatures have been 
obtained in a bona fide manner, that they speak for a deter- 
mined section (if not a majority) of Scottish opinion, and 
that their proposals are more solid than the romantic ideas 
of Celtic particularists or Edinburgh lawyers anxious to arrest 
the dying prestige of their capital city. 

The Covenant does not have the backing of any political 
party except the Liberals, and it stood aloof from the general 
election campaign. The Conservatives are prepared to set 
up a Royal Commission on Scottish devolution but they have 
not given their blessing to the Covenant. In particular the 
business community in Glasgow and elsewhere dislikes the 
thought of dealing with Edinburgh instead of London. The 
Labour party has not been sympathetic of late to demands for 
devolution. In particular it dislikes what it believes to be the 
anti-Socialist bias of the covenant movement. However, the 
Government has belatedly been made aware that a large 
measure of the desire for self government has been inspired 
by resentment at the high-handed methods of Whitehall— 
especially in the matter of housing, transport and civil 
aviation—and the low calibre of its two successive Secretaries 
of State for Scotland. The appointment of Mr Hector 
McNeil, who could ill be spared from the Foreign Office, 
to that post is a measure of the Government’s anxiety that 
with any further blunders the support in Scotland for either 
the Conservatives or the Covenant might grow very fast. It 
will be interesting to see what conciliatory gestures Mr 
McNeil will be able to make, or what special advantages for 
Scotland he will be able to wring out of his colleagues. 


* x * 


Higher Assistance Scales 


Details of the new scales of national assistance have 
now been published. The scales will come into force on 
June 12th and in a full year they will add about £8,500,000 
to the cost of assisting the present number of cases. But 
since some people, who do not qualify for assistance at 
present because their resources amount to more than the old 
rates, will become eligible under the new rates, the eventual 
additional cost is estimated at £10 million a year. 


The effect of this increase in assistance payments, which 
broadly amounts to 2s. a week for a single person and 3s. 6d. 
for a married couple, on insurance benefits was discussed 
in The Economist of April 8th. But it is also worth 
pointing out that the Government, while obviously 
motivated by a desire to soften the impact of rises in the 
cost of living, has made itself particularly vulnerable in its 
fight over wages. The changes in assistance rates will mean 
that a married couple with three children aged, say, 12, 8 
and 3, and paying 12s. a week for rent, will have their income 
made up to 85s. 6d. a week (compared with 79s. at present). 
This, however, is a minimum. The Assistance Board can 
itself make small discretionary allowances to meet special 
needs. In addition, the person receiving assistance may have 
other forms of income, and capital, which are either wholly 
or partly disregarded by the Board when it is assessing his 
needs and the resources he has to meet them. Thus an 
unemployed person may keep 10s. 6d. of his casual earnings 
in a week without having his assistance payments reduced and 
his wife (like other recipients of assistance) can keep 20s. of 
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hers. It is quite possible, therefore, for the 85s. 6d. to be 
increased to {5 a week or more, at which level it approaches. 
and may even exceed, the income of the lowest paid wage. 
earners in similar family circumstances. The Government’s 
recognition that the rise in the cost of living requires a rise 
in the rates of assistance is consequently bound to make the 
pressure for raising the lowest wage rates even stronger. And 
how can it resist the pressure without giving the impression 
that it considers that the unemployable deserve better trea;- 
ment than those who gain their own livelihoods ? 


* * * 


Food Rationing Changes 


Hopes that a new Minister of Food would produce some 
bold changes in food policy have not been fulfilled. Ap 
ounce more butter and an ounce less bacon and now the 
removal of more foods from the points system is as far as 
Mr Webb seems able to go—or at least as far as he is allowed 
to go. His difficulty is that policy over food rationing js 
inextricably mixed up with policy over food subsidies, and 
until the subsidies are drastically overhauled there can be 
no great changes in rationing. Obviously, it would be a 
popular move to increase rations and take some foods com- 
pletely off the ration. But the limit on subsidies means that 
higher rations—unless there is a fall in purchase prices— 
will have to come from the consumers’ pockets, and an 
additional increase in the cost of living would not only be 
unpopular but would add to the Government’s difficulties 
over wage increases. 


There is no doubt that the great majority of wage-carners 
could absorb an increase in the cost of food without hard- 
ship—that is unless it is a hardship to smoke a few less 
cigarettes a week and fill in a few less football poo! forms. 
But ten years of artificially low food prices have encouraged 
people to regard any increase in food prices as a hardship 
= it restricts expenditure on entertainment and other 
outlets. 


Yet Mr Webb ought surely to have allowed himself to 
do more, even within the limits imposed by the subsidies. 
Margarine rationing has long since ceased to mean anything, 
and with the higher butter ration could easily have been 
abandoned. And instead of reducing the number of points 
available to consumers—which will cause discontent in very 
small households—along with the freeing of some previously 
pointed goods, he might well have scrapped the points system 
altogether. Syrup, which is in much demand as a substitute 
for sugar, could have been transferred to the sugar ration, 
and the other articles that are retained on points—notably 
biscuits, rice and tinned fruit—could be left for fair distr- 
bution by the grocers themselves. The truth is that, among 
most of these sorts of foods, rationing by the purse has already 
replaced rationing by points. The rigid pattern of consump- 
tion fostered by the subsidies would here have come to the 
Minister’s aid if he had taken the bold course of abandoning 
the points system, for people’s reluctance to spend more of 
food, if it has to be at the expense of their “ necessities ” such 
as tobacco and bets, would prevent the scramble for the 
freed goods that he evidently fears. 


* * * 


Realism in Jordan 


At last, a responsible group of Arabs has come out with 
a decision that amounts to facing the facts in Palestine. The 
new Jordanian Parliament has voted for the annexation © 
Arab Palestine—that is, for a provisional dividing line which 
accepts the results of the Palestine war. The many Arabs 
who prefer to live in the pretence that this result does n0! 
exist are bound to argue that the Jordanian Parliament ' 
no more than a bunch of yes-men pandering to King 
Abdullah’s ambitions. But this is not so. It contains, besides 
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its 30 senators and deputies from old Jordan, a like number 
from Arab Palestine, among several men of wide public 
experience who ate established leaders of local thought. 
Plainly, these have reflected that even though Amman may 
by their standards be unsophisticated, incorporation in 
Jordan offers them more peace, more security and more 
homogeneous company than does any other of the choices 
before them. No person who has reasonably assessed the 
jlternatives can question this view. For the only alternatives 
would appear to be independence under Egypt’s puppet 
Gaza government, which has no administrative experience 
and little support, or else gradual absorption by Israel. 


The annexation was unexpected only on account of the 
speed at which it took place. Within minutes of the opening 
of the new Parliament King Abdullah had announced it in 
his speech from the throne. He then left, calling on both 
houses to vote for it. They paused only for a heated dispute 
whether to vote together or separately (which has been mis- 
reported as a debate on the merits of the annexation pro- 
posal). No one opposed the motion. All proceeded to the 
palace to get the royal ratification. At home, the event makes 
no difference to the mechanics of government; Arab 
Palestine has been defended, policed and administered from 
Amman for considerably more than a year. 


* 


But abroad, the decision involves several foreign states, 
notably the Arab League to which Jordan belongs, Great 
Britain to which it is allied by a treaty of 1948 covering a 
“ collective defence system ” and—naturally—Israel. It has 
thrown the Arab League into consternation. It under- 
mines the League stand for the outdated UN partition 
line, by accepting a different and less advantageous 
division of Palestine. It also vexes the monarchs who for 
personal or dynastic reasons hate any aggrandisement of 
King Abdullah’s kingdom. The League members must now 
decide whether to banish Jordan from their number or 
whether to save their faces by some resolution giving it 
“ temporary ” custody of its new domain. The British prefer 
to recognise outright an act which though it simply accepts 
a fait accompli is a step towards Middle Eastern recognition 
that Israel exists and must be lived with. At the same time, 
they have sweetened the pill for Israel by announcing de jure 
recognition of the State of Israel. The Israelis, as is natural 
in the circumstances of eternal armistice in which they are 
living, have emphasised that they cannot view this unilateral 
annexation as a final political settlement. No one—not even 
King Abdullah—asks that it should be final. It is merely 
a start towards dispelling the make-believe in which, unless 
given a jolt, the Arab League would live for ever. 


* * * 


Bleak Future for Arab Refugees 


_ Quite unjustifiably, the Arab refugees seem to have 
slipped in the last few months out of the world’s news and 
off its conscience. Three-quarters of a million people, 
destitute, disillusioned, underfed, ill-housed and idle, have 
still to be helped and resettled if they are not to die. On 
Monday next, May Ist, responsibility for them ceases to lie 
with the United Nations Relief ‘tor Palestine Refugees 
Organisation (UNRPR) which has been keeping them alive 
for upwards of eighteen months. The charge now passes to 
a new body—the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
—which is due between now atid June 30, 1951, to shift them 
oft a basis of mere relief and on to a basis of relief plus work, 
organised in co-operation with the local governments. 

This is a formidable assignment. Immediately ahead lies 
the task of taking over the actual distribution of food and 
medicine from the bodies—Red Cross, Quaker and others— 
who have been doing it on UNRPR’s behalf. Some field staff 
members are volunteering to stay on a month to month basis, 
others must go. The local governments are in no position 
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to take over the job at the standard the refugees have come 
to expect. A hiatus threatens. Just around the corner lurks 
the threat of exhausted funds. The $31 million that was 
subscribed to UNRPR by a few charitable governments 
is spent. The further $54.9 million that has been asked, 
in voluntary contributions, for the works-relief operation, 
has not begun to materialise. The United States Congress 
is being asked for half this total, but the actual money 
(which forms a fraction of the $3,102,450,000 Foreign Aid 
Bill now being debated in both Houses of Congress) will 
clearly not be available for some time. The British con- 
tribution (which the Americans faintly hope will be half 
the remainder) is still in debate. No one else will sub- 
scribe till these two gifts are made. Lastly, the co-opera- 
tion of some of the Arab governments is doubtful. Jordan, 
which has 500,000 refugees on its hands, is eager to begin 
work. But the Syrians, more nationalist and less realist, 
are averse to accepting offers that imply tacit admission of the 
situation in Palestine. 


* 


The brightest spot in a bleak outlook is the composition of 
the new organisation. Its director, who is appointed and paid 
by the United Nations, is a Canadian of wide experience and 
impressive qualifications. Major General Howard Kennedy, 
a civil engineer by training, was during the war Quartermaster 
General of the Canadian army. At his elbow sits an advisory 
board which is appointed and paid by the principal contribu- 
tors of funds—the United States, Britain, France and Turkey. 
The team has this week taken up its quarters in Beirut. 


Their job is two-fold: to keep the refugees alive and well 
and to inaugurate the so-called pilot projects for irrigating 
new land that will point the way to more work and better 
living standards. It is to be hoped that the second half of 
the assignment will not be swamped by the first. For though 
works are said to be going to absorb $34 million and relief 
$19 million, direct relief is to stop on December 30th next. 
Work for all breadwinners cannot be inaugurated before then. 
It is impossible to see how General Kennedy’s team, however 
competent and willing, can keep all the refugees alive on the 
means available. 


* * * 


Temporary Housing 


The first chapter in the story of the temporary housing 
programme is now complete. The 156,623 houses it pro- 
duced have been occupied for some time, and last week the 
final bill of account, amounting to {201 million, was 
published. This works out at an average cost of nearly 
£1,300 a house, which is a high price to pay for a box 
intended to last ten years and which failed dismally in its 


intended purpose of bridging the gap between the end of the © 





Air Subscription Rates 


Increases in air freight charges make it necessary 
to raise certain air subscription rates : 


Old Rate New Rate 
New Zealand ... . £7 15s. £8 
Australia a ae £6 5s. 


Hong Kongand Malaya £5 I5s. £6 


These increases will become effective for air 
subscriptions started or renewed on and after 
this issue. 
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war and the gearing up of the permanent housing programme. 
The “ pre-fabs ” will go down to history as an example of 
a programme which was too late, too slow and too expensive. 
In its original conception the proposal to erect temporary 
houses was a good one. But the decision, taken in 1945, 
to scrap the steel house, for which orders and prototypes had 
been planned in 1944, in favour of the aluminium house, 
destroyed most of the impetus of the scheme. As a result 
of this revision of plans, only 9,300 temporary houses were 
completed in 1945, and it was not until the middle of 1946 
that the rate of completions really accelerated. Even so there 
remained 46,000 to be erected in 1947 and 17,000 in 1948. 
From the middle of 1946 the temporary programme com- 
peted directly with the permanent housing programme for 
site, labour and many types of fittings and materials other 
than bricks. It must therefore be reckoned that the nation 
is saddled with tens of thousands of temporary houses which 
might just as well have been of permanent construction. Of 
these the 54,000 aluminium houses have proved much the 
most expensive at an average cost of more than £1,600 each. 


The second chapter of the story will open in some 
fifteen to twenty years’ time, when agitation will start for 
the removal of the boxes. The internal planning of the 
houses is good, their construction is much better than is 
necessary for a ten-year life, and their initial costs were far 
too high to justify removal at the end of ten years. Aestheti- 
cally they are usually an eyesore, and it is difficult to believe 
that time and gardening competitions will do much to remedy 











































Papers for the People 


Why this volume is named “ Papers for the People,”* 
except as an alliterative, catching title, is hard to say. It 
consists of a History of the Bonaparte Family ; an essay 
on the Sepulchres of Etruria; a tale entitled Valeria 
Duclose, some Leaves from the Journal of a French 
Physician, illustrating some scenes of the first French 
revolution ; an essay on the Education of the Citizen; a 
paper expounding and illustrating the doctrine of the 
Mythus, with a view to explain how the words myth 
and mythus, have latterly come into general use; a tale 
of the Mediterranean, a naval story; an article on the 
Popular Cultivation of Music ; and a Biographical Sketch 
of Ebenezer Elliott, with a notice of his writings. These 
very miscellaneous productions, like the contents of a 
magazine or a quarterly review, seem in no way peculiarly 
adapted to the people. ... Though the title be decep- 
tive, the volume is a good one. Each article is good of 
its kind. The history of the Bonapartes is at once com- 
plete and concise, though not over favourable ; the tales 
are good ; the instruction for the popular cultivation of 
music is well conveyed ; the nature of the myth is clearly 
explained ; and the serious paper on the education of 
the citizen is well written, but by no means profound... . 
The works of Messrs. Chambers when they touch political 
or social subjects, are not distinguished in general for 
sound views. We cannot look for profound researches in 
popular and light essays ; but the Messrs. Chambers are 
practically good free traders, and yet they put forth an 
essay that would countenance every interference with 
private business, which any government has yet under- 
taken, or may at any time undertake. . The Messrs. 
Chambers must reform their own opirtions to make their 
teaching really useful to mankind. The good quali- 
ties of the book are, that it is plainly and forcibly 
written, and it will be acceptable to many readers who 
may not be sensible of its errors, or may even cherish 
them. It is got up very neatly, and the ornamented 
paper used for the covers, is likely to be extensively and 
even more tastefully imitated. 

* VoL. I. W. anp R. CHAMBERS, EDINBURGH. 
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this. Yet it remains probable that in the circumstances of 
the day, in, say, 1970, many local authorities will feel it better 
to continue to demolish the slums of 1870 than to rebuild 
the misbegotten “ pre-fabs” of the nineteen-forties. Tp 
judge from the life of some 1918 army huts, the temporar 
houses may still be an issue in local politics at the cnenins 
of the twenty-first century. é 


® x ad 


Fishing Lessons 


The recent antics of the fish market have provided an 
entertaining object lesson in elementary economics, with , 
few sidelights on psychology thrown in. Economically the 
sequel of decontrol neatly demonstrated what economists have 
been at such fruitless pains to expound and planners so Joth 
to believe—the ultimate sovereignty of the consumer and the 
subordination of the middleman. In a free market, mer- 
chants, wholesalers and retailers are only the final buyer’s 
agents, profiting according to the accuracy with which they 
gauge and transmit his demands. Let them misjudge these— 
as after ten years in the dark they had every excuse for doing 
—and their error at once becomes expensively plain. Those 
who have indiscretly paid the earth for hake or halibut cannot, 
like the equally indiscreet official purchasers of snoek, make 
the taxpayer finance both its storage (were this physically 
possible) and the advertising campaigs designed to move it 
off the shelves ; nor can they recoup their losses from the 
same source. Consequently they guess again, quickly and 
better ; and the morning after the spree % a good time to go 
shopping. ; 

This jolt, however, has not left the ultimate datum to be 
ascertained, the public’s appetite for fish, just where it was 
before. The fact is that the British housewife and her family 
are sick, tired and fed up with fish. From a coveted prize 
during the war years it has become the reliable but all too 
frequent last resort of the meatless, eggless and cheeseless 
cook, and as habitually served—wet-blotting-paper cod 
smothered in flour paste, dead umbrella-like flatfish, weary 
herring, the agglomerated bones and skin of whiting—a last 
resort embodying all the least attractive features of austerity. 
Resignation and inertia have hitherto supplemented necessity; 
but it looks as though the market’s error has shocked the 
housewife out of both, and as for necessity, there are, at the 
moment, eggs. Without going so far as to say that the outlook 
for the fishing industry and its allied distributive trades has 
seriously darkened (for hens will not lay overtime all the year 
round and the weekend joint shows no sign of expanding) 
one may well hold, on last week’s evidence, that skill, caution 


and salesmanship will be needed to renew public enthusiasm 
for their wares. 


x x x 


Fitting Theatres to Towns 


Statistics now invade every aspect of the national life. 
After a long period of nursing new repertory companies i 
provincial towns and cities the Arts Council has now 
produced facts and figures by which to judge the financial 
practicability of launching what used to be the most excitingly 
unpredictable of enterprises. In the April Bulletin of the Arts 
Council, its Associate Drama Director, Mr Charles Land- 
stone, boldly sets out a table showing, on the basis of 
population, what size of civic theatre a town could reasonably 
be expected to support without subsidy, and states that n0 
town without a population of over 70,000 can hope 
maintain a repertory theatre without a heavy annual subsidy. 
Between a town of 70,000 with a civic theatre seating 
350-450 and a weekly repertory, and a town of 300,000 
with a theatre seating 600-700 and a three weekly repertory, 
there is surprisingly little difference in the size of theatre 
but a great deal of difference in the financial prospects 
the enterprise. Mr Landstone’s advice is timely since 
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“SHE WAS EVER 
SO OBLIGING ... 


She even obliged me to follow 
her example and have an AGA” 
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A TRUE AND ENCHANTING STORY 
“ Mrs. B——, who is my very obliging 
domestic help, saved her earnings for years 
and bought an Aga,” relates a new Aga 
owner in Surrey. “I didn’t have one at 
first! And every day I'd hear, ‘ Now 

ma’m if you had an Aga’.. . there’d 

be plenty of hot water amy time... 
or no fuss about lighting up and 
|] waiting . . . or no dirty cooker to 

| <2 clean, no black pots and pans, a 

\ spotless kitchen . . . or food cooked 


<>’ better and almost without watching, 
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a cosy kitchen always. At last my husband and I i 
investigated. We discovered that the Aga does all the fee 
; ‘ ¥ 
cooking and heats lashings of water, enough for 3 baths i 
and all household uses, yet burns only a shillingsworth or be | 
less of fuel a day. When we discovered what a lot of Stand i a 1 
yout local groce Pie 
money the Aga saves, we changed to the Aga. We are so Pee 9 ee a 
very glad we did!” store any Friday or Saturday i 
i" ' ere 
"Wy Chel, and watch the housewives buy- ; 
8 Phi we 
HANGE TO THE WORK-SAVING, time-saving, money- XY ing the week’s provisions. See f° 
saving Aga — and happiness ! The Aga Cooker and sy iin: stains hn int ic alicia [ 
Water Heater has a guaranteed maximum fuel consump- ee ee we 
tion of 3$ tons a year burning COKE (in plentiful tised products. It’s the same in a 
supply). There are also 2-oven and 4-oven models ne 
available without water-heating. Prices all shops. People ask for branded j 
from £85 to £115. : 
products automatically — because the, names are always 
Hire purchase terms 3 ia ; . ; 
: on the tips of their tongues. The Daily Mirror with the 
from £2 a month ae i ni 
largest daily net sale in the world—over 4,547,000—tells 
SEND TODAY ———T NT your product story to millions of people whose purchasing 
for full details of all Aga Fi) ; 
models: write to Aga power has increased the most. And its space rate—it works 
Heat Ltd., 34/1 Orchard Pt q 
| House, Orchard St . i 2 and-—is re 
| Lenton Wei. reet, out at only -78d. per inch per thousand—is lower than 
: that of any other National daily. Help your retailers to sell 
your goods by advertising to the maximum number of people ; j 
| at the minimum cost. i 
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Via the Mississippi 


Along the waterway where once the showboat 
brought entertainment to Mississippi townships 
modern newsprint is now transported speedily and 
economically. It is a three thousand miles long story, 
beginning in the Canadian Province of Newfoundland 
and finishing at Nashville, Tennessee. It starts at 
Bowaters Corner Brook mills, where newsprint is loaded 
on to ships and transported up the St. Lawrence river, 

through the Great Lakes, to Chicago. Here the 
newsprint is discharged into great barge trains—one 
being 225 feet longer than the “‘Queen Mary”’. 
From here to Nashville, Tennessee the barges follow 
the traditional river highway to the deep south. 
Down the Illinois, the Mississippi, the Ohio and the 
Cumberland rivers newsprint journeys in the wake of 
the long-gone showboat—along fifteen hundred 
miles of water that by-passes railroads and high 
freight charges. An important advantage of this 
overland waterway transport is the lessened risk of 
damage to the newsprint rolls—another instance of 
the customer service which has become so closely 
associated with the Bowater Organisation. 
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1948 Local Government Act for the first time empowered 
jocal authorties to provide entertainment on any serious 
scale, subject to the limitation of a sixpenny rate, and city 
development plans are now beginning to include plans for 
civic theatres. The Arts Council’s statistics show that except 
in prosperous residential towns only 3 per cent of a town’s 
population can be relied upon to support a good class 
repertory theatre. In a small town the minimum running 
costs necessitate weekly attendance and therefore weekly 
repertory. In a large town the theatre-going population is 
large enough to permit of a change of play at three weekly 
intervals and therefore of a higher standard of performance. 


The article assumes that the theatre should be self- 
supporting, and this should clearly be the aim after the 
first few years in which the theatre is establishing its reputa- 
tion. However, Mr Landstone asserts “ definitely that a 
civic theatre with a seating capacity of less than 800 will 
permanently meed some sort of subsidy if its work is to 
make a contribution to theatrical art.” Last year the Arts 
Council gave grants of just under £100,000 to some 22 
dramatic companies. If local authorities become alive to 
the possibilities of the 1948 Act their subventions could 
relieve the Arts Council of a large proportion of this expendi- 
ture. The limitation of a sixpenny rate leaves a local 
authority with ample space for manceuvre provided that it 
runs most of its entertainment activities on an economic 
basis. An article in Civic Entertainment by a “ Borough 
Treasurer ” illustrates this. Assuming that a sixpenny rate 
in a medium sized town amounts to £42,000 the article 
gives the following illustration: 

Expenditure in various civic entertainments £250,000 

Deduct income from admission charges, 

refreshments, etc. bas £208,000 


Net cost to fall on rates £42,000 


These figures illustrate how large a town’s gross expendi- 
ture on entertainment (which must embrace more forms 
than the serious drama if it is to be justified to the generality 
of ratepayers) can be if the business administration is 
effectively managed. 


* * * 


Offensive Against Europe’s Docks 


It is too soon to judge whether the Communists are to 
score an important victory on the docksides of Europe. 
Certainly they have done everything in their power to paint 
a picture of invincible working-class resistance to the ship- 
ment of American arms to Europe. In France and Italy, 
Communist leaders have openly promised to proceed to 
political strikes, violence and general illegality. Moscow 
radio already declares gleefully that “ vessels with their holds 
filled with arms are steaming helplessly from port to port.” 

The first reactions have not, however, been altogether to 
the Communists’ taste. At the beginning of this month 
American aircraft were unloaded without trouble from the 
French carrier Dixmude at Bizerta, and the first arms ship- 
ments have reached Cherbourg, Naples and Oslo without 
incident. Moreover, the anti-Communist trade unions have 
not allowed the case for the shipment of arms to go by default. 

Vigilance Committees” were formed in many European 
ports earlier in the year by the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation, and they have worked hard to counter 
Communist propaganda. 


Yet there may well be serious trouble ahead. However 
blatantly political the reason for the dock strikes, there are 
generally a sufficient number of other grievances for strike 
action fo receive strong support from the men—only in 
Cherbourg is the French Government certain that arms will 
be unloaded by the men themselves. Elsewhere, low wages, 
bad conditions and general d’scontent leave the workers 
under Communist influence. In ”° Antwerp—not noted 
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hitherto for industrial disturbance—a dock strike has broken 
out, ostensibly to prevent the arrival of arms but almost 
certainly insp.red by distrust of King Leopold and irritation 
at the long drawn out political crisis. In the docks, as else- 
where, the Communists are able to profit from any form of 
local disturbance—political tension, poor conditions, faulty 
trade un‘on organ‘sation. Moreover, once the arms are landed 
and distributed, they may still be liable to sabotage in the 
shunting yards and depots by groups of Communist militants. 
All in all, there is enough uncertainty to make any forecast 
that the Communist offensive will be decisively broken a 
hazardous matter. 


* * = 
Re-education in China 


A journalist writng about Soviet Russia, and with 
reference also to Fascist regimes, once remarked that “ the 
citizen of a modern totalitarian state is condemned to a life- 
time of perpetual enthusiasm.” It is not enough for him— 
at least if he aspires to an administrative or professional 
career—to be docile and obedient to the state authority and 
refrain from pol.tical cr:ticism or opposition ; he must actively 
support and glorify the government, testify to the official 
faith and give thanks with spontaneous ardour for the 
inestimable benefits conferred upon him. One of his first 
duties, when the total tarian revolution has gained power, 
will be to attend courses in political indoctrination, so that 
he may be changed in his mental outlook, and then duly 
register conversion. 


In Communist China, where since the time of Confucius 
great importance has been attached to right thinking 
among civil servants, this business of converson is being 
taken very seriously. According to the New China News 
Agency revolutionary colleges have been set up to “help 
intellectuals of the old reg:me to fit into the new democratic 
society” ; Over 200,000 persons are said to have graduated 
from these institutions for adult re-education during 1949. 
Most of them were formerly officials or students under the 
Kuomintang, with “a sprinkling of gendarmes, policemen, 
business men and even a few former secret agents.” The 
students at a People’s Revolutionary University near Peking 
are put through a course of study of the theory of historical 
materialism and of the development of human society 
“through slavery, feudalism and capitalism to socialism” ; 
lectures are followed by discussions in which the students 
“help to expose to each other their ant'-social tendencies.” 
The Agency report admits that many of the pupils had not 
been in a very receptive mood at the outset, but it claims 
that gradually “a dwindling minority of unco-operative 
students came under the pressure of the'r fellows.” It is 
alleged also that the students had great difficulty in develop- 
ing “the power of independent thought and self-examina- 
tion.” This is at first sight rather puzzling, for independent 
thought would seem to be the last thing the system is 
designed to encourage. But the experienced reader will have 
guessed rightly that the words are used, as in other 
Communist countries, in a special sense. 


It is natural to ask how far such teaching produces real 
conversions and also how far the authorities themselves 
believe in the reality of the professed changes of heart. All 
these students are aware that those who learn to recite the 
Marxist-Leninist patter most glibly will do best for them- 
selves under the new dispensat‘on and that those who talk 
back too vigorously are likely to be denounced to the political 
police. On the other hand, a prolonged course of uncontra- 
dicted dogmatic teaching supplemented by the techniques 
of the revivalist meeting can certainly have a powerful effect 
on minds which have previously had neither strong 
convictions nor a highly developed critical faculty. No doubt 
by the methods described above the Communists get a large 
number of conversions which go beyond a mere outward 
conformity. But the Vicar of Bray probably has followers 
still more numerous among the re-educated. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Partition and Peace 


S1r,—Mr Berman’s proposal to hand over Berlin to the 
Russians in return for part of their zone west of the Elbe, and 
to accept the partition of Germany as permanent, is based on 
erroneous assumptions. Exclusive control of Berlin as capital 
of all Germany would undoubtedly greatly attract Russia ; 
she fought for it through the blockade. But after the return 
to the west of the two Saxonys and of Thuringia (about Io 
million people), Berlin would become the capital cf a Russian 
Germany with but 5,000,000 in Brandenburg and Mecklen- 
burg. Most of the 3,000,000 Berliners would rapidly dis- 
appear, The least the western Allies could do would be to 
organise their transfer to the west with all their moveable 
wealth, their skill and their rights. The flight of these 
people would turn Berlin into an unimportant provincial 
town—or rather an exposed frontier fortress. It would 
only be about fifty miles from the nearest crossing of the Elbe. 
The east German military shelter belt, which protects Russia 
from the west—at one or two points it is not much more than 
a hundred miles distant from the Rhine—would be reduced 
at some places by about two hundred miles. This can hardly 
be attractive to military minded Russia. 


All this is however not the essential issue. The main 
guestion is whether or not Russia is prepared to call off the 
cold war on all fronts in return for the permanent exclusive 
control of Berlin and of a very much reduced slice of her 
present zone of occupation. There is not the slightest reason 
to asume that she is reconciled to the incorporation of the Ruhr 
industrial potential into a Western European Union, and pre- 
pared to strengthen this union by retroceding to it a large part 
of her zone. She would of course not mind selling the Eastern 
German Republican Government she has set up if she could get 
anything by it. But retrocession would greatly weaken her posi- 
tion. Putting a large slice of Germany, now partly hidden 
behind the iron curtain, into the full limelight of the west 
would not be good propaganda. While the Soviets are con- 
vinced that the west is their irreconcilable enemy, they must 
go on fighting it. 


Their attitude has been made very clear by their turning 
down the neutrality plan evolved by Professor Ulrich Noack 
and the so-called Nauheim Circle. It proposed the withdrawal 
of all armies of occupation a year after the peace treaty. 
Germany was to remain completely disarmed, but neutral. 
Her neutrality would be guaranteed internationally—not only 
by the occupation powers. She would accept control and 
supervision of her industries by international organs ; neutrality 
would be made part of her constitution ; no German would be 
allowed to serve in any army. The plan should have been 
very attractive to the Soviets. They could withdraw their 
armies to Poland and Czechoslovakia, where they could stay 
by invitation of their friends. The British and the American 
armies would have to leave the continent. For some time the 
Soviets through their German stooges had encouraged the 
movement. It became highly suspect in western Germany, 
and some of its meetings were foolishly forbidden. Notwith- 
standing this recommendation, the East German Government 
suddenly turned it down, for communism in the eastern zone 
is evidently not yet strong enough to face the west without 
direct assistance. 


The slightest inclination of the western Allied authorities to 
discuss this peace plan would however create a violent revulsion 
of public sentiment against them in western Germany, and 
especially in Berlin. 


Giving up Berlin after its heroic defence and recognising 
partition would be looked upon as an act of betrayal all over 
Germany—the Communists, who are posing as the only genuine 
advocates of national unity, would greatly benefit from it. The 
Russians would rightly come to the conclusion that nations 
who wish to buy peace on dishonourable terms are frightened, 


and can, because they are frightened, be successfully intim)- 
dated and blackmailed.—Yours faithfully, M. J. Born 


27 Eton Court, Eton Avenue, N.W.2 


Foreign Policy 


Sir;—As an observer who has watched at close quarter 
with both sympathy and dismay the twistings and turnings 
of British foreign policy in Europe, may I suggest to yoy; 
English readers four points or objectives which seem to me 
indispensable to the creation of a European government. 

1. The idea of a European government is a vital factor in the 
cold war. To the French and Italian people who are no 
imbued with ardent loyalty to their own particular govern. 
ments—the idea of a united Europe is ideologically indispens- 
able for carrying out their share of the international schemes 
of economic recovery and defence. It is therefore necessary 
that the governments of the European countries should imme- 
diately take a decision of principle to the effect that within, 
say, ten years they will create a European government. This 
solemn undertaking would speedily change the political climate 
of Europe for the better. 

2. The Council of Europe should, however, during the next 
few years, dissociate itself explicity from the tasks of European 
recovery and defence and confine its energies (a) to discovering 
what functions a European government should fulfil in the 
future and (b) to agreeing without delay upon certain practical, 
if minor, measures which member governments may execute 
in concert in the meantime. In these tasks there should be 
no disharmony between the Committee of Ministers (which 
is not a government but a conference) and the Consultative 


Assembly (which is not a legislature but a body advising the 
Ministers). 


3. All European politicians should proceed with their cam- 
paign of education in the European idea, in which the United 
Europe Movement will have a preponderant role. For it is only 
when European populations are familiat with the raison d’étre 
of a European Government and the sacrifices that its establish- 
ment would entail that they will be in a position to elect to 
power (or authorise by referendum) national parties with a 
mandate to surrender a part of national sovereignty. 


4. Meanwhile the twin objectives of western European 
defence and European recovery should at present be pursued by 
conference (the only available method of getting anything done). 
The aim of the OEEC and of the organisations arising from 
the Brussels and Atlantic Pacts is, and should be, to establish 
joint streamlined administrative machinery by which gover- 
ments may give adequate effect to their military and economic 
alliance. The misconception that the OEEC is a European 
economic executive manqué still lingers, much to the disservice 
of its component members who seek faithfully to fulfil its 
actual function, that of a standing conference of economic 
ambassadors.—Yours faithfully, EUROPEAN OBSERVER 


The Opposition and the Budget 


Sir,—Probably the most telling criticism of the Conservative 
Manifesto was the simple question asked, in February as, 
by one of our dailies: “Tell us,” it asked, in heavy capitals, 
“HOW, HOW, HOW ?” The only sort of answer it provoked 
was the familiar “ Wait till we have seen the firm’s books, and 
then we will tell you how to run the business.” 


I doubt if this was an honest answer. We now have the 
Chancellor’s latest budget under fire, and it is a. budget 
illuminated against the vast financial background disclosed by 
official figures from the Inland Revenue, the Board of Trade; 


the Banks, etc. Is it not true to say that any intelligent st Es 


at the London School of Economics has, at any time during 
the past few years, had virtually all the data he P 
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produce a “budget” as an exercise, provided only that he 
was given a directive as to policy ? 


Historically, we have reached what is probably the most 
decisive—as it is the most exciting—point in our history. 
The surge of the vote to the Left has been halted, and the 
country is split on what we conveniently call fundamentals. 
Very soon we shall again have to face the polls, the voters as 
well as those voted for. Are we so backward a people, or so 
untrustworthy, that we must be left to vote on the issue of a 
“penny off a pint” ? Now, surely, is the time for the people 
to be treated as adults, and honestly, and the Opposition’s 
true answer to Cripps’s budget is an Opposition budget. Let 
the Conservative shadow cabinet produce a shadow budget, 
so that those who vote may see, not only how well, but how 
they will live if the Opposition returns to office.—Yours faith- 
fully, FRANK HELLINGS 

3 Holly Mount, N.W.3 


The Royal Prerogative and Dissolution 


Sir,—In your note on “ Budget and Politics” you refer to 
the action of Lord Byng in 1926 as a thoroughly bad precedent 
for the exercise of the Royal Prerogative in refusing a dissolu- 
tion to a Prime Minister. This precedent is, however, only 
unfortunate because of the way in which Lord Byng handled 
the further complication of receiving a second request for a 
dissolution a few days later from Mr Meighen, who, at the 
head of the alternative Government, had met with no more 
success in commanding a majority. This time the dissolution 
was granted, and therein alone the Governor-General appears 
to have made his mistake. Mr Mackenzie King himself never 
criticised Lord Byng for refusing him a dissolution in the 
first place. His argument was solely that, when it had to come, 
he himself should have been asked to form another Ministry 
beforehand, so that it could be granted to him as Prime 
Minister, as he had first requested it. 


I think, in fact, it is safe to say that although the King must 
act on the advice of his Ministers it need not necessarily be 
on that of his present Ministers ; and if the King today were 
to know that Mr Churchill could form a majority in the House 
of Commons to support his action (or even could do so after 
a General Election) he would have every right to refuse Mr 
Attlee a dissolution. 


Surely a much happier, and more recent, precedent would 
be the action of Sir Patrick Duncan, who, as Governor- 
General of South Africa in 1939, refused to dissolve Parliament 
at the request of General Hertzog, calling instead upon General 
Smuts to form an alternative Government, which stayed in 
office, without an election, for several years.—Yours faithfully, 

Pembroke College, Oxford KEITH H. JEFFERY 


Newfoundland and Canada 


Sir,—The otherwise excellent article, “ Newfoundland into 
Canada,” in The Economist of April 1st, contains one statement 
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which is open to question: Newfoundland iron ore “cannot 
compete with high grade Canadian ores,” and this is what has 
“caused a closing down of part of the mines on Bell Island.” 
The fact surely is that Confederation has changed nothing 
in this respect. Newfoundland ore never came into central 
Canada. It went to Nova Scotia and Europe, and sometimes 
to the United States. Ore from the two Ontario mines which 
are the only producers in old Canada never went to Nova 
Scotia or to Europe. There was, and is, no competition 
whatsoever. It is the loss of European markets which has 
shut down part of Bell Island. This has nothing to do with 
Confederation, since Newfoundland has been part of the 
Canadian monetary area since 1895.—Yours faithfully, 


Ottawa EUGENE FORSEY 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


The Norwegian Economy 


Sir,—Your correspondent’s report on Norway makes 
depressing reading, ignoring, as it does, all positive achieve- 
ments. In fact, production, investment, employment, and 
productivity are all greater now than before the war. The 
production index, which was roo in 1938 and 81 in 1945, was 
129 in 1949. The national income in 1949 was 13,830 million 
kroner (20 kroner=£1). No less than 4,675 million kroner 
of this amount was invested in reconstruction and development 
schemes, representing an investment rate of 37.1 per cent. Of 
the amount invested, 3,673 million kroner came from private 


sources and 1,002 million kroner from the State and local 
authorities. 


Reconstruction has been more than achieved in the rebuild- 
ing of the merchant fleet and the fishing and whaling fleets. 
The Spitsbergen coal mines are producing more than ever 
before, and output of the chemical industry is now §0 per cent 
greater than before the war. 


A guide to the state of the Norwegian economy is the fact 
that 15 billion units of electricity were produced in 1949 com- 
pared with 9,638 million in 1938 and new generating capacity 
has been installed at the average rate of 143,000 kW. a year 
against §7,500 kW. a year between 1937 and 1940. The work- 
ing population has increased by only 20,500 in the period 
1946-49, but the number of people in employment has risen in 
the same period by 95,000. In fact, never before have so 
many people had employment, and never before has unemploy- 
ment been so little. 

The restoration and expansion of Norway’s productive 
capacity has naturally meant a concentration on investment at 
the expense of consumption. An indication of this is that in 
1949 Norway imported capital goods and raw materials to a 
value of 3,873 million kroner and consumption goods to a value 
of only 345 million kroner. This concentration on investment 
appears the only right course in view of the need to “ stand 
on our own feet” when Marshall Aid ends.—Yours faithfully, 


20 Park Drive, London, S.E.7 O. F. KNupDSEN 
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Books and Publications 


A Major Event 


«“ Chambers’s Encyclopedia.” New Edition, XV volumes, 
Managing Editor, M. D. Law. George Newnes. £42 10s. 


‘THE appearance of a new major encyclopedia is an event 
offering to the reviewer an almost unanswerable challenge. To 
review it in the usual sense is impossible, to generalise on its 
methods, its raison d’étre and history, is perhaps interesting 
but certainly inadequate. The would-be critic may, however, 
apply certain tests. Some articles will impinge on his particular 
expertise ; how do they show up? How well qualified are 
their writers ? How up-to-date, in fact and scholarship, their 


. matter ? On most his ignorance will be black and total ; how 


much wiser does he find himself for reading them, how effec- 
tively set on the path of further study ? How easy is it, 
starting from ignorance or vagueness, to find one’s way about 
among the headings in search of a particular piece of know- 
ledge ? What about the distribution of space, the balance 
between subjects and, when the question arises, between the 
ephemeral and the lasting ? And finally, how satisfactory are 
illustrations, format, print and binding ? 


. The new “Chambers’s Encyclopedia” stands up triumphantly 
tO interrogation on these points—with some reservations con- 
cerning the last; the quality of the binding runs far behind 
that of the contents. Its system of cross reference allows an 
experimental reader to pursue an unfamiliar subject through 
its logical ramifications, to key it into previous knowledge, and 
tO pinpoint any particular item of information sought with 
remarkable smoothness. The balance of subjects is a matter 
on which judgments must differ. One may feel that Crime 
might well have been given more, instead of less, space than 
Cricket, and Lenin than Lace ; or that John L. Lewis deserves 
more attention than “ Monk” Lewis or for that matter Cecil 
Day Lewis. But no editor can please everyone all the time ; 
and it is an awkward fact that importance in any absolute sense 
_and suitability for full-scale treatment in an encyclopedic entry 
are far from being the same. An encyclopedia, concerned as 
it is with facts rather than opinions, is better fitted to answer 
queries on scientific, historical and technical matters than on 
art, literature, and music, which may accordingly appear hard 
done by—Shelley or shellfish, Raphael or refrigeration, being 
cases in point. This is, however, a shortcoming of encyclo- 
pedias in general, from which the new “Chambers” (the 
review of its forerunner, published exactly one hundred years 


ago, is reprinted on page 932) redeems itself with particularly 
full references for further reading. 


Those articles which deal with economic and related topics 
score very high indeed. A formidable company of top flight 
contributors has been assembled: Professor Hayek, for instance, 
writes on Economics, Professor J. R. Hicks on Value on the 
Theory of Wages, Professor G. D. H. Cole on Economic Plan- 
ning, Economic Systems and a number of other topics, Dr N. 
Kaldor on Distribution, Dr T. Balogh on Exchange Control—to 
name but a few. One can hardly imagine the work better done. 
Possibly the standards demanded of the reader might have been 
more thoroughly assimilated. Professor Erich Schneider’s 
authoritative article on the Theory of Production, for instance, 
shows an austere unwillingness to compromise with the lay- 
man’s limitations, while Mr G. L. S. Shackle, dealing with 
the no less intrinsically sticky Theory of Capital, keeps these 
in mind throughout, The institutional and descriptive articles 
in this field steer a careful but not invariably successful course 
between that excessively general treatment which frustrates the 
seeker after hard facts and the particularity which may bring 
over-rapid obsolescence. Thus Professor V. Morgan’s article 
on Central Banks, chiefly devoted to the Bank of England, 
continues a historical survey with an admirable exposition of 


essential functions, but does not touch actual procedure. Were 
the information readily available elsewhere and a Signpost 
provided, this lack would hardly matter ; as it is, one cannot 


but feel that the desire to avoid the ephemeral has led to the 
missing of a chance. 


Particular mention is due to the articles on Prices, on the 
National Income, and on the National Debt, which are models 
of what such things should be ; and to the efficiency, throughout 
this group of subjects, of the system of cross reference. In the 
economic field at all events it can be said without qualification 
that a new standard of excellence has been set up. 


An Observant Ambassador ° 


“ Moscow Mission, 1946-49.” By Lieutenant-General 
Bedell Smith. Heinemann. 337 pages. 15. 


THIS judicious and comprehensive appreciation of the Soviet 
Union and its policy by the former Chief-of-Staff of SHAEF 


is in striking contrast to the type of ambassadorial memoir in 


which significant anecdote and insignificant people, superior 
manners and inferior verses jostle for space. This is much 
more serious and solid fare, and it is a revealing guide to the 
kind of experiences and despatches that have shaped State 
Department policy during the period of America’s postwar 
awakening to its new responsibilities. One feels in it the 
influence of that powerful planner, Mr. George Kennan, who 
has been much in and out of the Soviet Union since 1933, and 
of the rather Teutonic academic tradition which makes 
American intelligence sometimes ponderous and inhuman in 
its judgments. General Bedell Smith does not just reminisce, 
he writes for the record: and a very important record it is— 
of the crucial Four-Power Moscow conference of 1947, of the 
period of the Berlin blockade, of Stalin’s breach with Tito, and 
of the prospects of peace. 


On the long and difficult negotiations about the Berlin climax 
to the cold war the narrative is less revealing than the British 
White Paper on the subject ; but it does illuminate the subtle 
play of Molotov’s mind as he tried to make every bit of mischief 
he could within the limits set by Stalin. It confirms, too— 
what was always argued in The Economist at the time—that 
the Soviet purpose was not to get the western allies out of 
Berlin but to stop the creation of a federal government in 
western Germany. Yet it was only indirectly that this purpose 
was revealed by the Russians, and ostensibly they wert 
interested only in the settlement of the Berlin currency question. 


It is surprising and disappointing that a distinguished 
American soldier should give no more than three pages to some 
quite commonplace views on Soviet military strength. Much 
of what he writes on other subjects—the “war of words,” 
culture, religion and industry—has been said before and better. 
and there is a disturbing tendency to judge Russian motives and 
behaviour far too much by Anglo-Saxon standards. From “the 
businessmen’s standpoint,” the author thinks that: 

Soviet industry is at present so inefficient and so wasteful 

of both manpower and labour that it could never compete 0? 


a cost basis with the efficient mass production methods of the 
United States. 


The best chapters are those on Stalin, on his colleagues of 
the Politburo and on the treatment of the diplomatic corps ™ 
Moscow. Stalin seems generally to have been friendly, although 
he told the General on his arrival—this was as early as 1946— 
that he believed the Americans and British to be “ united in 4? 
alliance to thwart Russia.” And when the Ambassador said 10 
Stalin that the question uppermost in American minds was 
“ How far is Russia going to go ?” Stalin replied “ We're 
going much further.” Perhaps he was thinking of China. 
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Politics and the Documents 


« The Brit‘sh Political Tradition.” Volume I. “The Debate 
on the American Revolution, 1761-83.” Edited by 
Max Beloff. Nicholas Kaye. 303 pages. _—12s. 6d. 
Volume Il. “The Debate on the French Revolution, 
1789-99-" Edited by Alfred Cobban. Nicholas Kaye. 
495 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Tuese books are the first two volumes of a new series which 
is being produced under the general editorship of two distin- 
guished Oxford political scientists, Mr Alan Bullock and Mr 
F. W. Deakin. The purpose of the series—which later will 
include volumes on the various separate strands in the British 
political tradition, Whig, Radical, Conservative, Liberal and 
Socialist, together with several more specialised studies—is to 
illustrate the growth of a political idea or argument through a 
selection of the relevant contemporary documents. When 
introduced, as these two volumes are, by scholars with an 
expert knowledge of their period, there is undoubtedly a great 
deal to be said for this method, since a study of the documents 
can illumine the quality of a period of history—of post- 
medieval history that is—far more brightly than any com- 
mentary. This series should not only prove a godsend to the 
undergraduate, but a source of great pleasure to the historically 
or politically minded layman. As the general editors 
emphasise : 

It is to meet the need of the reader who is interested in 

English political ideas but has neither the time, nor the patience, 

nor perhaps the opportunity, to read through a library of books 

to find the material he is looking for that this present series of 
books is designed. 

It was undoubtedly right to include the debates on both 
the American and the French revolutions, and both Mr Beloff 
and Dr. Cobban have performed their task with competence 
and skill. It is, however, no disparagement of Mr Beloff’s 
work to say that The Debate on the French Revolution is the 
more important of the two books. In the first place, there 
already exists in Professor S. E. Morison’s Sources and Docu- 
ments Illustrating the American Revolution a comprehensive 
collection of the relevant decuments relating to that epoch, 
whereas there is no readily available counterpart, published 
in England, for the French Revolution. It is perhaps for this 
reason that Mr Beloff’s book is shorter by two hundred pages 
than Dr Cobban’s, and contains only the more well known 
documents from the American side of the fence. In the second 
place, the quarrel between England and the thirteen colonies 
elicited no arguments comparable in quality or significance to 
those which the French Revolution precipitated within the 
British political conscience. It is true that after decades of 
reflection upon the experience of the quarrel with the American 
colonies, two ideas, which would have effectively stifled the 
nineteenth century development of Britain and the Common- 
wealth—the indivisability of sovereignity, and the economic 
advantages of a closed mercantilist economic system—were 
abandoned. But there is little in the American Revolution 
debate which gives to the period of the French Revolution 
that sense of wrestling with profound ideas, and which elevates 
the debate between Burke and Paine, between Pitt and Fox, 
to the highest plane of political controversy. 


The Vichy Story 


“ Mémoires : Rappelé Au Service.” By Maxime Weygand. 
Flammarion, Paris. 597 +- xxvii pages. 650 frs. 


“Le Drame de Vichy I: Face a ’Ennemi: Face a l’Allié.” 
By Yves Bouthillier. Librarie Plon. 320 pages. 420 frs. 


THE Vichy regime is becoming the best documented of all the 
political aspects of the second world war ; and the documents 
are tending to make one revise one’s original judgments on 
men and events. It has been the main purpose of Vichy’s 
more respectable defenders to argue that the ultimate depths 
and infamies of collaboration as practised by Laval were neither 
inherent in the acceptance of the armistice, nor intended by 
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Marshal Pétain and his original team. These defenders do not 
all speak with the same voice ; indeed they could not do so and 
be honest, since “ Vichy ” was never of one mind. Indeed it is 
this legend of Vichy as a single phenomenon—the triumph of 
French fascism is the hour of national humiliation that most 
requires revision. Only the Communists, with their own treasons 
to conceal, require it to be maintained integrally. Vichy had 
links with the future as well as with the past; General 
Weygand’s subordinates in North Africa provide the dominant 
figures in France’s army of today. For men like Weygand and 
Bouthillier, the most urgent thing was to maintain the con- 
tinuity of the French state—their animosity to de Gaulle rests 
upon his having broken it. 

General Weygand’s narrative makes the weightier but the less 
interesting book of the two. It divides into four clearly 
marked sections: a brief account of his command in the Levant ; 
the story of the battle of France from his taking over the com- 
mand until the armistice; the political and administrative 
problems which he faced as minister of defence in the first 
Pétain cabinet; and his mission to North Africa, where he 
continued the work begun as a minister of building up the 
nucleus of a future French army of revanche. General 
Weygand’s attitude ts clear and limited ; the armistice was a 
military necessity ; the notions of the Breton “ redoubt” or of 
retreating to North Africa were wholly impracticable ; the 
armistice and the preservation of some kind of French govern- 
ment were essential if the struggle against the permanent enemy 
was to be renewed. His ideas on internal politics consisted of 
the naive clichés of the French extreme right and are without 
significance. 

M. Bouthillier, who was Pétain’s finance minister until he feil 
foul of the Germans in 1943 and was arrested and deported, 
is as much the subtle intellectual civil servant as Weygand is 
the blunt soldier. In this, the first of two promised volumes, 
he has produced the most revealing book on Vichy to be pub- 
lished since M. de Moulin de Labarthéte’s incomparable Le 
Temps des Illusions. He is much less inclined to see Vichy 
as a cover for conscious anti-German activity, much more pro- 
nouncedly anti-British (especially over Mers el Keébir), and 
except on military matters much more worth reading, In 
particular he does finally explain what happened over the 
dismissal of Laval in December, 1940. 


Where the two narratives meet and confirm each other, as 
well as filling out the picture already given by Mr Churchill 
and M. Baudouin, is in their account of the Anglo-French 
discussions before the June armistice. More and more it looks 
as though the deep cleavage and bitterness between the allies 
could have been avoided if M. Reynaud had been better able 
to face realities. Had there been an arrangement of the kind 
suggested in the British telegrams which were withdrawn to 
facilitate the “ Union ” proposal, there might have been no Mers 
el Kébir, and no de Gaulle. 


Reconstruction in Mongolia 


“Quter Mongolia and Its Internationa) Position.” By 
Gerard M. Friters. John Hopkins University Press. 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 358 pages. $5.00 or 455. 


Despite the fact that the independence of the Mongol People’s 
Republic (Outer Mongolia) was reaffirmed in the Russo- 
Chinese agreements of February 14th last, it remains true, as 
Mr Friters himself remarked in a recent broadcast, that “the 
Mongolian question is one which may well one day be put 
back on the agenda of Russo-Chinese relations.” The avail- 
able information ought, therefore, to be readily to hand, and 
it is fitting that Mr Friters’ work on the subject which has 
long been known to specialists in the field in a partial and 
not readily accessible form, should now become available in 
this handsome if expensive volume. 


Mr Owen Lattimore, who is currently wrestling in the 
clutches of Senator McCarthy, contributes a long interpretive 
introduction. Whether or not one agrees with it all, it is a 
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*Gammexane’ 


*Gammexane ” is a proprietary name given to a 
range of remarkable new insecticides developed as 
a result of wartime discoveries by I.C.I. research 
chemists. They are based on benzene hexachloride 
(BHC), a compound first prepared by Michael 
Faraday as far back as 1825, which can exist in four 
forms — known as the alpha, beta, gamma and 
delta ‘‘ isomers ’’ — each having the same mole- 
cular formula but different properties. The 
achievement of the I.C.l. chemists was their 
discovery that one of these isomers possessed 
remarkable insecticidal properties. By isolating 
and testing the different isomers, they established 
in 1943 that BHC’s insecticidal powers lay almost 
entirely in its gamma isomer, and that in pure 
gamma BHC they had an insecticide which was, in 
some respects, the most effective ever discovered. 
‘ Gammexane’ insecticides, based on gamma BHC, 
mark a significant advance because, though their 
effect on insects is both deadly and persistent, they 
are almost entirely harmless to men and animals. 
At home, in farms and factories, they have eradicated 
pests ranging from cattle ticks and wireworms to 
cockroaches, bed-bugs and the house fly. Overseas 


they have proved the most powerful of all weapons 


against the locust. 
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useful attempt to combine a sociological appreciation of the 
changes in Mongol society with an analysis of the impact upon 
them of the Russians (seen here in the light of protectors 
against the Chinese) and does at least afford a clue through 
the close-packed material presented by Mr Friters. Fo; }j 
part, the author has clearly endeavoured to present his factual 
material with the minimum of interpretation, Even this js 
no small task as his polylingual bibliography makes plain, Ree 
the reconstruction of the histery of Outer Mongolia over the 
past few decades resembles nothing so much as the attemy 
to reconstruct a prehistoric monster from a_handfy! of 
separate bones. Few westerners have been there in recem 
years—and few Mongo] accounts are available. One is thus. 
as the story goes on, more and more dependent on Russian 
sources. One’s suspicion of these, and especially of the more 
recent ones, is likely to be heightened by the fact that (since 
Mr Friters sent his work to the press) the author of one of 
the standard Russian books on the subject, Mr Ivan Maisky. 
well known to English readers in another capacity, has been 
forced to avow publicly before the Pacific Institute of the 
Moscow Academy of Sciences, the racialist-colonialist errors of 
the first edition of 1921, and to promise a second edition, 
written in a manner more in conformity with the dictates of 
the spirit of Soviet oriental studies. 

Nevertheless, much can be gleaned by a student as diligent 
as Mr Friters, particularly since, after a preliminary chapter 
on “Geography and Society,” he is concerned almost wholly 
with diplomatic history where the limitations of his sources 
are less apparent. It does not make for easy reading that Mr 
Friters has divided his subject topographically, so that we 
get separate chapters on relations with Russia (Tsarist and 
Soviet), relations with China, relations with Japan, and rele- 
tions with other powers—the latter never important and 
latterly negligible. However, the outline of the story is clear. 
Under both types of Russian regime, Outer Mongolia has 
been regarded mainly as a buffer, although, as Mr Friters 
wisely insists, one should not jump to easy conclusions about 
the fundamental continuity of Russian policy. 

On the subject of the transformation of the Mongolian 


economy and society to a state more suited for the supply oi 
animal products in quantity to the Russians, and more m 
conformity with Marxist principles, the evidence is scantct. 
The constitution of 1940, printed here by Mr Friters, repit- 
sents a sort of intermediate stage between the two constitu- 
tions of the USSR—a fact from which some conclusions can 
perhaps be derived. Apart from one unfortunate incursica 
into eastern European politics in which Mr Friters does net 


seem at home, this is a very useful and praiseworthy piece ¢ 
work. 


Shorter Notice 


“India, Pakistan in World Politics.” Jossleyn Hennessy. 
National Newsletter. go pages. 35. 6d. 


This handy little booklet provides a quick survey of some of tu 
events and problems that have arisen in the Indian sub-conunett 
during the past three years, Beginning with the place of India anc 
Pakistan in the world balance of power, it gives, amongst othe! 
things, a summary of the Kashmir dispute, the Indian food problem, 
Pakistan’s fundamental difficulties, the Hindu-Moslem issue, devalu- 
tion troubles and the question of the capitalism or socialism in Inde 
Much of it written from the economic angle, the booklet consutulcs 
an excellent and authoritative introduction for the serious gene 
reader. 

Mr. Hennessy, however, is dealing with a subject in which eve: 
absolute truth looks different when seen from different direction. 
And some of his readers will doubtless cavil at some of his facts 
as well as his conclusions. It would, for instance, be an unusu® 
Pakistani who accepted his account of India’s case over Hyderabad ; 
and many Indians would probably join issue with him his 
presentation of the events Jeading up to the situation in which Indian 
and Pakistani regular troops come to face one another in Kashmt. 
But it may well be argued that in doing so they are both shown 
a characteristic encouraged by if not actually acquired from, = 
long contact with the British. For, like the British, both Indians 
and Pakistanis have come to believe that if you really think som 
thing very strongly you must be right. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Loyalty Dilemma 


(From Our American Staff) 


HE confusion surrounding Senator McCarthy’s 

Communist charges against the State Department was 
worse confounded last week when the committee of inquiry 
heard, under subpoena and under oath, the Senator’s ace 
witness, Mr Louis Budenz. Senator McCarthy has announced 
that he will “stand or fall” on the guilt of Mr Owen 
Lattimore, an unofficial consultant of the Department on 
Far Eastern policy. Mr Budenz, a former editor of the 
Daily Worker, who has now returned to his original Catholic 
fath, could not, from personal knowledge, substantiate 
Senator McCarthy’s accusation that Mr Lattimore had been 
a member of the Communist Party. But Mr Budenz 
testified that, while he was a Communist, he had been 
informed that Mr Lattimore was one of the faithful by 
Communists on whose accuracy he relied. 


On certain key issues, such as the Marshall plan and 
the Finnish-Russian war, Mr Lattimore’s position has been 
at variance with the party line ; Mr Budenz suggested that 
an Official dispensat-on to disagree in public might have been 
granted by the party, as is done from time to time to 
provide cover for valuable agents. Mr Budenz expla:ned 
his own reluctance to name many individuals whom he 
regards as Communists by po:nting out that the party is 
instructing persons charged with being Communists to 
bring libel suits against their accusers and thus “ bleed them 
white.” (Mr Budenz’ forthcoming book has been given 
careful legal review with this in mind.) 


The logical conclusion seems to be that a person who does 
not fight a charge is a self-admitted Communist, while one 
who seeks redress through the courts is toeing the party 
line. Similarly, anyone who agrees with Communist views 
on national issues is a Communist, while anyone who dis- 
agrees with them is a sufficiently important agent to have 
been given an official dispensation. A card-carrier is a party 
member ; a non-card carrier is an under-cover man. As 


the Washington Post notes, this is a new doctrine—of guilt 
by dissociation, 


Meanwhile, Washington columnists are trying to identify 
the sources of Senator McCarthy’s inspiration. There is a 
suspicion that the private papers of Nationalist China’s 
representatives could illuminate much that is dark. Political 
analysts concede that Mr McCarthy’s present purpose may 
de to unmask Communists in the State Department, but 
they do not overlook the need of the Republicans for a 
campaign issue to set against the theme of Congressional 
repudiation of the Fair Deal that the Democrats are 
assiduously developing. There are a number of Republican 
Senators, some of whom must seek re-election this summer, 
whose voting records on domestic issues are unattractive 
campaign material ; they need to direct the voters’ attention 
elsewhere. Senator Hickenlooper’s interest in the 
affairs of the Atomic Energy Commission quickened last 
spting at the time when it became clear he would face 
formidable opposition in this autumn’s elections. It will 


help key Republican contenders if they can boast that they 
have saved the country from Communism, and the fact that 
the chief saviour is a man named McCarthy might have 
particular merit in certain Irish-Catholic districts. 

- 

More and more Americans are becoming concerned about 
the procedures followed in Congressional loyalty investiga- 
tions. The Supreme Court has just upheld the right of Con- 
gress:onal committees to a reply from witnesses asked if 
they have been members of the Communist Party. The 
committee involved was the House Un-American Activities 
Committee ; the witnesses two of the ten refractory 
Hollywood writers. But Congressional privileges imply Con- 
gressional responsibility. When Mr Lattimore testified, he 
challenged Senator McCarthy to repeat, outside the privileged 
halls of Congress, the statements he had made under cover 
of the immunity they confer; the Senator’s subsequent 
statement in the open bore only a superficial resemblance 
to what he had said in camera. How much immunity of this 
kind is necessary to protect the national security, and how 
much can be granted without seriously infringing the 
liberties of the citizen as set forth in the Bill of Rights? 

. 

The question is by no means confined to the activities of 
Congress. The procedures followed by the President’s own 
loyalty programme are being subjected to a series of con- 
stitutional challenges in the courts, the third arm of govern- 
ment. The present system of loyalty checks was established 
by executive order under a section of the Hatch Act that 
prohibits the Federal employment of any person who is a 
member of any party or organisation advocating the over- 
throw of constitutional government. Under this order, each 
agency set up a loyalty board to hear cases concerning its 
own employees, while the Civil Service Commission created 
an Investigation Division and named a Loyalty Review 
Board to hear appeals and see that the procedures of the 
lower boards are adequate and fair. A check was made of 
all serving employees when the programme was started and 
since then applicants for jobs have been investigated before 
appointment. At the same time that the loyalty check was 
inaugurated, the President asked the Attorney General to 
draw up lists of subversive organisations, affiliation with 
which might contribute to a verdict of disloyalty. 

Both these aspects of the programme are being challenged 
in the courts, on the one hand by organisations contending 
that the Attorney General was in error in listing them as 
subversive, and on the other by individuals dismissed as 


‘* AMERICAN SURVEY ”’’ is drawn from three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘ From Our American 
Staff ’’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 


with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an Industrial 
Correspondent’’ or ‘‘ From a Correspondent in Ohio”’ 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London. 
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bad security risks who argue that the dismissal procedure 
violated the Bill of Rights. The two cases that are likely 
to determine the constitutionality of the loyalty check are 
these brought by the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee 
aga nst the Attorney General, and that brought by Miss 
Dorothy Bailey against Mr Richardson, the chairman of the 
Loyalty Review Board. In both instances appeals were 
lodged and denied by a court that divided two to one. The 
dissenting judge, Justice Edgerton, urged that Miss Bailey 
had been denied the fundamental right of confrontation and 
cross-examination of witnesses, and that the listing of an 
organisat‘on as subversive without a hearing denied due 
process and freedom of speech and assembly. In both cases 
the majority emphasised the difference between an admini- 
strative procedure and a trial in the strict legal sense, and 
stressed that federal employment is a privilege, not a right. 
The conditions of such employment are therefore subject 
to the discretion of the President. The Supreme Court has 
been asked to review the two cases. 


Meanwhile various bills to extend the scope of the loyalty 
programme are competing for places on the Congress‘onal 
calendar. One that has attracted much attention is the 
revised version of the Mundt-Nixon Bill, that failed to pass 
in the last session ; it would tighten the regulations aga nst 
the employment of Communists, would require the regis- 
tration of Communist organisations and their members, 
and the mark ng of propaganda they send through the mails, 
and establish a Subversive Activities Control Board. Another 
Bill, that to establish a National Science Foundation, would 
assure the investigation of all participating scientists by 
classing them as civil servants. 

These legislative, executive, and judicial decisions on the 
vexed subject of loyalty present a fundamental dilemma. 
To attract the recruits it so badly needs, the government must 
assure the maximum observance of individual liberties. Yet 
it must keep down the harassment of the innocent without 
permitting the genune Communist networks—whose 
existence the witch-hunters, wittingly or witlessly, help to 
conceal—from strangling democracy from within. 


Two Blades for One 


[FROM OUR AMERICAN STAFF] 


THE hopes of certain Congressmen that foreign aid pro- 
grammes can be made to serve increasingly as disposal 
programmes for America’s agricultural surpluses, illustrate 
the different rates of progress of the physical and social 
sciences. Over the last generation, and particularly over the 
last decade, chemistry, biochemistry, genetics and other 
physical sciences have made substantial contributions to the 
production of more food and fibre on less land and with 
less work. The discoveries and improved techniques have 
been given practical application under government auspices 
in federal laboratories and experimental stations, in state 
agricultural colleges, and in “ pilot projects ” established by 
the co-operative extension service (maintained by federal, 
state and county authorities) ; much has also been done by 
private companies producing fertiliser, farm machinery and 
hybrid seed. And these practical applications have been 
brought rapidly into general use by the considerable propor- 
tion of commercial farmers who keep a keen eye on scientific 
advances. 


_ The resulting abundance is a just cause for pride, but 
it also gives modern relevance to the Kansas farmer of folk- 
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lore, whose first row of vegetable marrows grew so fast that 
they caught up with him and strangled him before he finished 
planting the last row. Americans like to read that disease. 
free potato seed from the United States has doubled the yielg 
of that vegetable in hungry China, that their new hybrid 
onions are making themselves at home in Egypt, that artificia} 
insemination, with germ-plasm flown from America, js 
improving the livestock bred in foreign lands. But they 
do not like to read of potatoes dyed blue (to prevent them 
being eaten by humans), or rotting where they grew, because 
techniques of distribution have not kept pace with techniques 
of production. And, as taxpayers, they do not like the cost 
of that time-lag when it amounts to half a billion dollars 
in three years, 


The rapid progress of production is shown by the fact 
that, while a quarter of the food produced during the war 
years went to military consumption, and the number of 
workers on farms declined by 8 per cent, the American 
civilian population was 12 to 14 per cent better fed than 
before. Over the last two decades there has been an average 
increase in productivity of 50 per cent an acre in all the 
major crops, and a similar if less spectacular rise in animal 
increase. Delegates to a United Nations conference on 
natural resources last summer were told that, if all American 
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farmers were using all the technological improvements now 
available, “ they could have produced last year’s maize crop 
(the largest on record) on a third fewer acres, and at the 
same time have had more income and improved their soil.” 


Many of the factors which made this agricultural revolu- 
tion possible were known before 1930, but then their effect 
was reduced by widespread drought and depression. There 
were several of these factors—changes in managerial tech- 
niques, improvements in machines and processes, scientific 
developments, wider use of power, and so on. Not until 
the drive of war needs brought them to simultaneous fruition 
did the extent of the revolution become apparent, in a form 
which was then as welcome as it is now embarrassing. 


Mechanisation has not only made it possible to plough 
by tractor and transport by lorry ; it has freed for productive 
use the §5 million acres previously used for feed and pasture 
for the horses and mules that have been superseded by the 
motors. And the introduction of electricity on the farm, 
from the washing-machine and the churn to the maize- 
husker and the milking machine, has notably increased the 
productivity of each worker employed. On the land itself, 
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the use of commercial fertilisers has doubled in the past 
decade, and the need for such trace minerals as zinc, cobalt, 
iron, molybdenum, manganese, has recently been recognised. 
The spreading use of contour ploughing, cover crops, dams 
and artificial ponds is holding topsoil in place and restoring 
eroded acres. New chemicals for spraying, generalised 
innoculation, and the development of resistant breeds of 
plants and animals are providing means of disease and insect 
control. 


At the same time, sustained high levels of national 
income are making it a paying proposition for farmers to 
shift to livestock, poultry and dairy products, which benefit 
both the land that produces and the consumers that eat 
them. And research in the use of farm products not as 
food but as basic raw materials for a variety of new industries 
is opening up new outlets. But production is increasing 
faster than are the new opportunities. In 1950, two hens 
lay as many eggs as three hens laid in 1925, and spread 
their output over a larger part of the marketing year. 
Selected acres on which normal production of maize used to 
be 45 bushels have been brought to yield as much as 193 
bushels. And hay, which formerly lost as much as 90 per 
cent of its vitamin A content through poor curing practices, 
is now put before the animals in its prime. 


x 


The team approach to research in agriculture and animal 
husbandry seems to have paid dividends. The four-fold 
increase in the maize crop in one specific area was brought 
about not only by using the best hybrid seeds available, but 
also by using the soil scientists’ knowledge of soil types and 
fertilisers, the agronomists’ knowledge of timing in planting, 
and the agricultural engineers’ knowledge of improved 
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methods of weed control and fertiliser application. Recent 
experiments in agricultural improvement have moved from 
laboratory to field conditions, by setting up “ pilot ” farms in 
various parts of the country, or in foreign countries, and have 
come far closer to the average farmer’s struggles than did 
the old-fashioned attempts to solve a single problem under 
ideal conditions. 


Agricultural research paid for out of tax money has been 
responsible for a variety of recent marvels: wheat that ripens 
a week before hot weather strikes the Great Plains, sugar 
beets remodelled so they can be lifted out of the ground by 
machines, hogs tailored to produce less lard and more bacon, 
grape juice and grapefruit juice marketable as frozen con- 
centrates, trace minerals that can be fed to citrus trees by 
spraying, frozen salmon waste used to feed prime mink and 
fine blue fox, cures for Dutch elm disease, and studies of 
what makes maple sugar taste like maple sugar. 


Yet the need for new research multiplies with its 
products. Nature never takes a holiday from producing new 
diseases ; flies are now breeding without benefit of labora- 
tory encouragement that can thumb their wings at DDT. 
And Americans who prided themselves on making deserts 
bloom and cattle shed their ticks in odd corners of the world 
have been told by Orientals at international conferences that 
they are neglecting prime sources of food supply in pond and 
river culture at home. The foreword of the 1949 report 
of the Administrator of Agricultural Research suggests that 
lessons are being learned on all sides: “A point often over- 
looked in the exporting of scientific information is that 
although fundamental principles apply everywhere, applied 
research has definite limits when transferred from country 
to country.” 
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American Notes 
Deeper into Deficit 


With Federal expenditures running further behind the 
January estimates than are tax receipts, the Bureau of the 
Budget was able to announce last week that it hopes that 
when the 1950 fiscal year ends in July, the deficit will be only 
$5.4 billion, $100 million less than the President forecast 
last January. But it raised the figure for the 1951 deficit 
by the same amount, to $5.2 billion. The staff of the Con- 
gressional joint committee on taxation are probably more 
realistic than the Budget Bureau. They assess the deficit for 
the current fiscal year at $6.7 billion, and for 1951 at $7.3 
billion. They expect the national income, and therefore tax 
receipts, to fall sharply in 1951. Other forecasters are not 
so sure as they were earlier in the year that this will be so, 
but almost everyone agrees that the Bureau shows little 
appreciation of the political facts of life when, in calculating 
the total of next year’s expenditure, it allows for the full 
cut of $1 billion which the House Appropriations Committee 
has recommended. 


The theoretical enthusiasm of Republicans, and others, for 
a further cut of another $1 billion has, of course, been fanned 
by these predictions that the country is sinking even deeper 
into the mud of the deficit. But when it comes to pulling it 
out at the expense of their constituents, it seems much safer 
to leave the thankless task to the other fellow. After the 
Easter holiday, most members of the House of Representa- 
tives were more interested in restoring the Appropriations 
Committee’s cuts than in making new ones, although they 
got off to a good start by reducing Federal payments to the 
voteless District of Columbia by ten per cent. The Senate 
will probably be willing to repair this damage ; it has just 
added about $450 million to the $1.1 billion Rivers and 
Harbours Bill, which authorises funds for the elimination 
of water chestnuts in the Potomac and other public works, 
more important but often easily postponable. Senator 
Douglas insists that $840 million could be saved on this Bill 
alone if the national economy was given precedence over local 
interests. 


The House Ways and Means Committee does not seem 
to be any readier to use the Tax Bill as a rope to haul the 
country out of the deficit. It also began voting on this four- 
months’ old Bill after the holidays, but constituents had been 
pressing for reductions in excise taxes, not for increases in 
corporation taxes and the closing of loopholes. The President 
considers that these are essential to make up the loss in 
revenue resulting from lower excise taxes, but the Committee 
shows every sign of reducing the excises by about twice the 
$655 million that Mr Truman proposed and leaving most 
of the deficit to look after itself. 


* * * 


Trade Tests for Bipartisans 


The resolution to approve the International Trade 
Organisation Charter has made a long-delayed and not 
altogether auspicious Committee debut in the House of 
Representatives. The Senate Republicans, who were not 
consulted, see in this move a scuttling of the bipartisan policy 
almost before it is floated clear of the rocks—an interpretation 
that seems to give the minority a veto of every enterprise, 
without imposing any responsibility on them. Even Senator 
Vandenberg, in his great days, found it difficult to bridge 
the party gap on foreign economic policy; without his trusted 
leadership, the Administration, whatever machinery is 
elaborated, will have to treat with half a dozen factions in 
the opposition. 


The truth about the ITO hearings opened by the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee seems to be that they are 
designed to prove the Administration’s good faith abroad, 
rather than as a serious attempt to secure ratification this 
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year. This will require action by both the House and the 
Senate and, while it may be easier to secure than a two. 
thirds majority in the Senate, the time-table in the upper 
House is so crowded at this po-nt in the session that the 
chances of approval are slight. Mr Acheson and Mr Thorp 
made out rather a perfunctory case for ITO: that it embodies 
in its code of trading practices the American ideal of multj- 
lateralism (even though its ratification would entail a number 
of changes in American laws to put them in tune with the 
great theme) and that the additional 18 signatures needed to 
bring ITO into existence will hardly be secured unless the 
United States takes the lead. There is a suspicion in the 
United States, however, that foreign enthusiasm for ITO js 
based on the hope that the United States will take the high 
road of multilateral perfection, while other signatories 
would profit from the increased respectability given t 
diversions from it. 


But even in the United States, the Bill to simplify customs 
administration, promised last September, is only now about 
to be presented to Congress, probably too late for action 
this year. Plainly both the Charter, the customs Bill and 
the Torquay tariff negotiations would have a warmer welcome 
if exports had not declined, and imports risen. In February 
exports, though somewhat up from January’s dip, were 26 per 
cent lower than a year ago, and imports, though they 
declined from the January figure, were still 6 per cem 
higher than in February, 1949. Any effort to stimulate 
imports, even indirectly, as through the Charter, arouses 
alarm lest the dollar gap be closed at the expense of American 
jobs. Senator Millikin has announced that the Republicans 
will try to revive the “ peril point ” amendment to safeguard 
Americans against the State Department’s misguided 
generosity, while the news that the new tariff negotiations 
will cover 2,500 items, many of them of importance not 
only to America’s chief suppliers, but also to American 
business, has brought a flock of protestants to Washington. 
While the ITO hearings are dragging on, another House 
committee will publicise the objections of the National 
Labour-Management Council on Trade Policy. This body 
is an alliance of certain protectionist-minded American 
Federation of Labour unions with business interests in such 
industries as pottery, china, glassware and fisheries. The 
Administration’s reluctance to press for House action on 
ITO may be due to unwillingness to provide a second 
sounding-board for such complaints in an election year, when 
its own studies on the import problem are in an early stage, 
and there is so little flesh on bipartisan bones. 


* * * 


Campaign for Truth 


For a country in which advertising has reached such a 
high peak of perfection and acceptance, the United States 
has always been singularly shy about blowing its ow? 
trumpet. Mr Truman’s speech last week to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors showed a new realisation 
the Administration that to do good by stealth is not enough: 
the billions for foreign aid, defence and the Atlantic pac! 
will be spent in vain if the battle for men’s minds 1s lost. 
The amount to be spent on information activities in the next 
fiscal year is only $34 million—less than half of one pe 
cent of the expenditures on domestic defence alone. Ths 
is only $7,000,000 more than the amount spent by Britait. 
and proportionately less than the amount allotted to informa 
tion abroad by any other major country. 


The effectiveness of even this modest programme can be 
judged by the resources the Russians have devoted—with 
very considerable success—to jamming the Voice of America, 
and by the closing, just last week, of the two American 
libraries in Czechoslovakia, an action that sealed up one o! 
the few gaps in the iron curtain. The Voice of Americ, 
reaching, with more or less success, across national boundaries 
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to the isolated minds of eastern Europe, needs more money, 
for new transmitters, anti-jamming activities, and to translate 
its broadcasts into the eight minority tongues of Russia. 
The battle of the air waves has loosened Congressional purse- 
strings before. But there is an even greater need for expan- 
sion in the less glamorous work of carrying news, docu- 
mentary films, and library facilities to more accessible minds, 
particularly in Asia, where long-standing suspicion and 
ignorance of the United States offers a fertile field in which 
Russian propaganda can sow distrust of American “ Imperi- 
alism,” “ War-Mongering,” and instability. The Advisory 
Committee on Information has urged, in all its reports, that 
the money allotted for all branches of the “campaign for 
truth ” is far less than is required. 


President Truman told the assembled editors that he had 
instructed Mr Acheson to plan a “ strengthened and more 
effective effort to use the great power of truth in working 
for peace.” Government efforts in the field of information 
have always been suspect in American publishing circles. 
and it was tactful as well as truthful of Mr Truman to remind 
these listeners that the new drive must depend, in large 
part, upon the free agencies of fact and opinion in the United 
States, and that more influence was exercised by the “ baggy 
pants of the managing editor than the striped trousers in 
the State Department.” Collaboration with other nations, 
however, is required if the free world is effectively to repel 
the present stream of vilification and distortion. In this, and 
in his enthusiasm for the project of bringing more students 
and trade groups to the United States to see for themselves 
how American democracy works—something already being 
done, in a small way, by the Economic Co-operation Admini- 
stration—the President clearly had taken note of the maiden 
speech of Senator Benton, who formerly directed information 
activities in the State Department. Senator Benton, sup- 
ported by six other Democrats and four Republicans, has 
introduced a resolution asking for a “ Marshall plan of ideas.” 
This would embrace not only expansion of the Government 
programme, of information exchange and re-education, but 
would also create a non-governmental agency to guide private 
efforts, and an expansion of the educational work of 
UNESCO. 


Houses Galore 


Mr Hoover held out a promise—sadly unfulfilled in his 
day—of a chicken in every pot. A more fortunate President 
may soon be able to boast of a house for every family. Last 
year more houses were built than ever before, though 
admittedly the population has grown since the previous peak 
in 1925. But the first quarter of this year suggests that the 
boom, instead of levelling off, is just getting into its stride. 
Over 270,000 non-farm dwellings were put in hand, 59 per 
cent more than the first quarter’s total last year. The Federal 
Reserve Board reports that a million families plan to buy 


new houses this year, and a similar number expect to do so 
next year. 


Unless there is a serious economic slump, there seems 
to be no reason why they should not; the new housing Bill 
signed by President Truman makes it easier to pay the first 
instalment on a moderate-priced house than on a car. Lend- 
ing is done by private institutions, with the government’s 
tole merely that of an insurer of mortgages, but under the 
new regulations a house costing $7,000 can be obtained for 
a mere $350 down and $30 a month, for 30 years; a Ford 
car requires $400 down and $77 a month for a year and a 

alf. Ex-servicemen—of whom there are 15 million or more 
—need provide no ready cash at all, and if private lenders 
cannot be found to accommodate them the Veterans’ Admini- 
stration is provided with funds for direct loans. Congress 
refused to take the Fair Deal step of encouraging housing 
Co-operatives to build homes for the forgotten middle-class, 
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but, by authorising nearly $4 billion in new federal credit, 
it has insured the life of a housing boom that Mr Truman’s 
economic advisers believe is the best medicine against reces- 
sion. 


In an election year, even though the government deficit 
is increasing, hardly a voice, Republican or Democratic, was 
raised against money for houses. It now appears that Con- 
gressmen who last year anticipated the early end of rent 
control may be given another opportunity to pose as the 
tenants’ friend without compromising their principles. The 
extension of federal rent controls in 1949 gave States and 
cities the privilege of discarding them if they so desired, and 
controls have been lifted from approximately a quarter of 
the nation’s 100 million residents of cities. Opinions—and 
statistics—differ as to whether rent increases in decontrolled 
areas have been exorbitant; the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards reports a median increase of 22 per cent in the 
rents that were raised in 100 cities; Mr Truman’s message 
to Congress puts the average increase in 14 Cities—a very 
different thing—at 25 per cent and cites increases of 46 per 
cent in Houston, Texas, and 56 per cent in Dallas. The com- 
promise now being discussed would extend rent control until 
June, 1951, but after January would restrict it to cities that 
voted for its continuance. 


Shorter Notes 


The rain makers in New York are having a hard time. The 
first attempt was held up by rain; and the second because 
the ice chopper failed to work. By the time the plane was 
loaded, a fog had crept up from the sea and had reduced 
visibility to zero. A few days later when conditions again 
seemed perfect, the expedition had to be cancelled because 
the continuing mild weather had caused so much snow to 
melt that one small reservoir was in danger of flooding. 
When the clouds were at last sprinkled with dry ice, and 
assailed with silver iodide smoke from the ground, New 
York had a heavy snow storm for the first time in April for 
nearly 60 years; the rain maker was not so sure as the 
angry citizens that the responsibility was his. The general 
situation is much more hopeful, with the reservoirs at last 
filled to 80.5 per cent of capacity compared with 55.4 per 
cent about a month ago. But last year at this time they were 
filled to 98.7 per cent of capacity. 


* 


The CIO’s new International Electrical Workers’ union 
has won its first battle with the recently expelled, fellow 
travelling United Electrical Workers. The 27,000 employees 
in the electrical manufacturing plants run by the General 
Motors Corporation have chosen, by a majority of nearly 
19,000 votes, to be represented by IEW. The much more 
numerous employees of the General Electric Company and 
the Westinghouse Corporation must make their choice before 
long. This defeat in its first skirmish is unlikely to deter 
the UE from carrying on a bitter, even if a losing, war. 


* 


In an effort to keep the streets of New York clean and 
tidy, the Sanitation Department has distributed 4,800 large 
wire baskets in mid-Manhattan and is waging a campaign 
against people who dump their refuse on the pavements or 
who break bottles and drop cigarette packages in the streets. 
So far several hundred dollars have been collected in fines, 
but this has to be balanced against the mysterious disappear- 
ance of over 300 of the wire baskets, worth $10 each. 
Whether these disappearances are the result of organised 
sabotage or whether they are simple cases of theft, no one 
appears to know. It has been suggested that they are being 
used as lobster traps and the police are working out a “ confi- 
dential plan of action.” Up to date only two baskets have 
been found, one of them in Connecticut. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Economic Commission tor Europe 


(From Our Geneva Correspondent) 


HE Economic Commission for Europe here has reached 
a crossroads in its career, and its Executive Secretary, 
Dr Gunnar Myrdal, has produced a report that shows clearly 
why the future of its work causes considerable bewilderment. 
He sees Europe split between two groups of nations. Growing 
political suspicion divides them, yet their economic interests 
are to some extent interdependent. Co-operation, research 
and the exchange of information show, he claims, that even 
greater possibilities lie ahead if governments want them. He 
proposes, among other things, a special commodity agree- 
ment for European steel, the co-ordinating of national policies 
for timber production and transport organisation and—above 
all—a multilateral European agreement on exports and 
imports. This would include 


relatively long-term purchase commitments by the 
western countries for cereals (and possibly other supplies) 
from the eastern countries, framed somewhat on the model 
of the International Wheat Agreement with upper and lower 
price limits, and minimum quantity commitments ; a com- 
mitment on the western side that the proceeds of the sale 
of these products could be used for the purchase of goods 
on lists to be agreed upon ; and if it were desired, arrange- 
ments for increased flexibility in the payments provision 
for goods contracted for within the general framework of 
this agreement. It could, for instance, be agreed that cur- 
rencies earned through an export surplus in one country 
could be used for purchases in another. 

These are some of the questions that the ECE will face 
when it meets at the end of May. This is, perhaps, a good 
moment to recall its functions and past record. It was set 
up in Geneva in May, 1947. Its parent body is the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations, and its 
home is among the peacocks and magnolias of the Palace of 
the Nations. Its terms of reference show that it was designed 
to serve both the short-term purpose of assisting reconstruc- 
tion and recovery in Europe and the long-term one of pro- 
moting a habit of co-operation among European governments 
wherever this would promote the economic welfare of 
Europe, and to serve as a centre of economic and statistical 
research. Its powers, however, were limited in that it could 
take no action in respect of any country without the consent 
of the government of that country, and it was set up only 
for an experimental period. The Economic and Social 
Council must review its work not later than 1951, and decide 
whether it shall continue under its present or other terms 
of reference, or be wound up. 


Strong and Independent Secretariat 


The members of ECE are the European members of Uno 
and the United States. The Commission itself only meets 
once a year for about a fortnight. The real work is carried 
out by a number of technical committees, served by a strong 
and independent secretariat under the Swedish economist, 
Dr Myrdal. Its committees meet fairly frequently and pro- 
vide a convenient, neutral forum for the discussion of tech- 
nical problems of common interest to a number of countries. 
Governments usually send well-qualified and well-briefed 
delegates. 


The original committees of ECE were coal, electric power, 


inland transport and industry and materials, and an inde- 
pendent panel on housing problems. These were taken over, 
ready-made, from three emergency bodies which it absorbed, 
The trade committee was set up provisionally in 1948, on the 
initiative of the Soviet delegation, to study the expansion of 
trade between European countries and problems of agricul- 
tural and industrial development which would be of 
importance to European trade. Last summer it was estab- 
lished as a full committee. An ad hoc committee on agricul- 
tural problems of common interest to ECE and FAO was set 
up in 1948, mainly with Soviet backing, and turned into a 
full committee last summer. These have become the focus of 
discussion on trading across a divided Europe. 


Success and Frustration 


The achievements of the committees have varied enor- 
mously, from notab!e success to complete frustration. The 
coal committee carried out the function of allocating the 
available supplies of coal in Europe with as much success as 
its predecessor, and on the technical side has done much 
good work. The inland transport committee has also met a 
real need in Europe and has become the main European 
centre for the co-ordination of policy on inland transport 
problems. The timber and steel committees did useful! work 
during the period of postwar shortages. The timber agree- 
ment of 1948 on sawn softwood, by which importing countries 
observed buying limits and exporting countries made 
available agreed quantities of timber, certainly had a stabilis- 
ing effect on the market and helped to ensure a fair distribu- 
tion at a time of acute shortage. The steel committee worked 
closely with the coal committee in developing a coal allocation 
policy which released large quantities of coke for steelmaking, 


and it also had a part in the negotiation of the scrap 
agreement. 


The electric power committee has provided a useful forum 
for discussing such complicated international schemes as the 
utilisation of Polish brown coal and Czech lignite for the 
production of power for western Germany, and some useful 
technical work has been done by the secretariat. Neverthe- 
less, it is a committee which never really got going. European 
power problems are huge in their capital requirements and 
intractable in their political implications—no country dares 
to rely to a large extent upon imported power. 


The story of greatest frustration comes from the trade 
committee which ought to be one of the mainstays of the 
whole of ECE. Last year, the western countries said that its 
first task should be to organise an exchange of information 
upon commodities available in the east and the goods required 
for them in the west. In reply, the east asserted that the 
export licensing system of the United States and of some 
western countries implied a major discrimination against 
them, and that, as long as it was maintained, all efforts 1 
develop east-west trade would be futile. Consequently they 
Saw no purpose in exchanging information. In an effort t 
break the deadlock, Dr Myrdal circulated to all governments 
concerned an aide memoire containing suggestions for the 
multilateral European trade agreement already mentioned. 
This produced the series of tepidly positive replies from the 
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west and the hotly negative one from the Poles, published in 
Appendix IV_ of the Executive Secretary’s Report. As 

ublication of the governments’ replies became imminent, 
the Russians at last produced a verbal answer that an exchange 
of views on questions contained in the aide memoire could 
take place when the Executive Secretary visited Moscow early 
in May. 

The failure to set up an effective trade committee has 
blighted both the agriculture committee and, to a lesser 
extent, the industry and materials committee. From the 
beginning, the east has treated the agriculture committee as 
a rostrum for propaganda speeches, and any serious attempt 
to get to work has been blocked by suggestions for more 
“essay subjects” for the secretariat on such tendentious 
themes as “ the effect of devaluation upon small and medium 
farmers in the west.” The last meeting of the committee at 
the end of March finished most dismally, the only moment of 
hope being the announcement by the Soviet delegate that 
large quantities of agricultural products would be available 
from the East “on fair and favourable terms.” But ques- 
tions from the west elicited the answer that such things 
could only be discussed by the trade committee. 


The industry and materials committee has had a slightly 
more fruitful career, but has also been badly affected by the 
east-west tension. Now that the postwar shortages are more 
or less over, it is concentrating its resources on housing 
problems and upon engineering. On housing there has been 
useful exchange of information on new developments in build- 
ing methods and materials. On engineering it seems possible 
that both committee and secretariat may become stuck in the 
rather unrewarding complexities of a very ambitious study 
of the whole industry. 


. The secretariat serves all the committees, and in addition 
includes a large and expert research division whose main 
function is the production of the annual “ Economic Survey 
of Europe,” and the quarterly “Economic Bulletin for 
Europe.” 


The Future of ECE 


At its fifth session, due to begin next month, the Com- 
mission must make recommendations for the future of the 
committees. All have some points in common. They all 
provide a forum for experts from different countries, and the 
opportunity for an independent survey of the problems of a 
particular industry. They all suffer from the difficulty of 
obtaining information from the east. Most have come to the 
end of their original terms of reference. 


Indeed, the whole future of the Commission itself will have 
to be considered. Is it worth keeping alive, and will it be 
possible to do so? Its greatest strength lies in its unique, 
independent position. It also has the advantage of a strong 
and internationally minded secretariat, built up under a chief 
who has a crusading zeal for bridging the gap between east 
and west, and the importance of this is the underlying theme 
of the whole of his report. The situation is now such that 
it ECE were wound up there would be no corner of Europe 
lcit where east and west could meet on neutral ground to 
discuss topics of common economic interest. 


Against all this must be set the disadvantages and cost of 
continuing ECE. It is quite expensive in money and in man- 
power. Its cost comes out of the contributions of the member 
countries of the United Nations. For 1950 the authorised 
budget, excluding taxation, is $945,510, a reduction of just 
over 4 per cent on the 1949 budget. To this must be added 
$800,000 which the European Office of Uno reckons that it 
could save if ECE were to shut up shop in Geneva. In all, 
the total annual cost to member governments is about 
$1,746,000, The cost in manpower is 171 established ECE 
Posts (of which just over half correspond roughly to the 
‘dministrative and executive grades of the British civil 
service); six “ administratives ” provided by FAO to serve the 
agriculture and timber committees ; 21 interpreters and trans- 
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lators ; and 72 clerks, stenographers, etc., provided by the 
European Office. Out of a total of 89 “ administrative ” and 
“executive ” posts for the whole of ECE, the Research Divi- 
sion accounts for 32, and for 63 of all grades out of the total 
of 171 established ECE posts. 

Inevitably there is a good deal of duplication of work 
between ECE and OEEC, which is the more regrettable in 
view of the world-wide shortage of trained manpower to do 
this kind of work. Against this argument, it must be remem- 
bered that all OEEC work is conducted from a government 
angle and that it cannot present an independent viewpoint. 
The decisive fact is that, however desirable ECE may be, it 
cannot function without the co-operation of governments. 
If the east European governments continue to withhold 
information it will be scarcely possible to persuade the 
western governments that OEEC is not a better centre for 
consultation and research. 


French Communism—lIl 





The Communist Electorate 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT | 


EMPHASIS was laid in the first article on France’s Communist 
cadre ; on the body of men and women for whom the 
combined teaching of Marx, Lenin and Stalin serve as a 
touchstone in thought and action. (Stalin’s “ Short History 
of the Bolshevik Party” is the bible of the French Com- 
munist cell.) These “ initiates,’ who are to be counted 
in tens of thousands rather than in millions, regard the 
political development of France merely as one phase in the 
world-wide transformation of property-relations. Together 
they form something like a church militant, hierarchic, 
indestructible and transcending the lives of its members. 
This Communist cadre certainly differs from any other 
group in contemporary France ; as a social phenomenon, it 
presents problems of religion, sociology and individual 
psychology that cannot be discussed in terms of everyday 
politics. The question why in November, 1946, 5,489,000 
citizens of metropolitan France voted Communist can, 
however, be answered to a great extent in terms of economic 
conditions and local party history. For of the 20 to 25 per 
cent of the electorate that has voted Communist in the 
various elections, national and provincial, since the libera- 
tion, only a very small percentage could be described as 
Marxist revolutionaries. For out-and-out Asiatic Com- 
munism, the creed of le camarade Joseph, implies a far 
greater tribalism than exists in France where, even though 
political and national feeling is sporadically strong, the 
social horizon is usually narrow. French individualism is, 
indeed, a by-word and, whatever its shortcomings, the main 
glory of the post-revolutionary period. 


Communist Voters 


It may perhaps be argued that the present disunity and, 
in particular, the lack of exchange between different social 
groups which a sincere belief in equality has not prevented, 
are working strongly in favour of a modern, centralising 
dictatorship that would give, as Nazism at first gave, a 
greater range and equality of opportunity. It is doubtless 
true, for instance, that the youth of the factories is attracted 
to Communism as a way out of the rut, as a chance of getting 
on in the world. And, if ordinary opportunities grow fewer 
through economic depression, the totalitarian movement will 
gain in strength. At present, however, the Communist 
electorate is scarcely totalitarian. By no means homogeneous 
in class, it is still, in so far as it is ideological, rather a 
movement of protest—of youth against age, of modernism 
against administrative obsolescence. For despite the stock 
“ get-together ” collectivism of French Communist propa- 
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ganda, the Communist voter, especially of the older genera- 
tion, is still often an anarchist at heart ; a man, that is, who 
disbelieves in central government and elects his deputy to 
prevent the tyranny of his enemies. This anti-state feeling 
is strongest in the country, but it is also rooted in the 
anarcho-syndicalist tradition of the factories. 

The nation-wide appeal of the Parti Communiste Frangats 
is unquestionable. M. Francois Goguel in his study of the 
last general election* points out that the Communist party 
was the only party which nowhere got less than 6 per cent 
of the votes and also the party which exceeded 24 per cent 
in the greatest number of constituencies (42 against 28 for 
the MRP). Nor, as might be supposed, is the Communist 
party purely a working-class party. As a matter of fact, in 
one of the four main industrial areas it is very weak, and 
in another only middling strong. On the other hand, the 
electoral map shows many country districts far removed from 
the climate of modern production which are thoroughly 
Communist. M. Goguel explains that, in these regions, 
the Communist party has replaced the old ultra-radical 
parties of the nineteenth century, the Montagnards and 
Républicains Constitutionnels. 


The electoral strength of the modern Communist party 
derives, therefore, from elements which, economically, have 
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little or nothing in common with one another, and which 
come from different worlds, if not from different centuries. 
For, granted that the miners in the Pas-de-Calais vote 
Communist in order to obtain the nationalisation of industry, 
it can scarcely be the collectivisation of agriculture that is 
demanded by the farmers of Corréze—the reddest depart- 
ment in France, but one in which over 70 per cent of farmers 
own their own land. The Communists have, with a sublime 
opportunism and aided by the lack of contact between the 
two worlds, managed fairly well to combine their urban 
and rural propaganda: cheap food to buy and expensive food 
to sell. The magnanimous sweep of Lenin’s “ Peace, Bread, 
Land ” is, of course, denied to them in France where so many 
solidly entrenched small-holders have done so well selling 
food to the towns during war. M. Waldeck Rochet, the versa- 
tile editor of La Terre, has, however, kept his head above 
water chiefly by stirring up the feeling of the small and 
medium peasants against those who have rather more land. 

* Géographie du Référendum du 13 octobre et des élections du 
10 novembre, 1946. By F. Goguel, Esprit, February, 1947. 
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In a country where there is such a potentially large 
peasant vote, the Communists must, as good party men, seek 
to isolate as much of the countryside as they can from 
political alliance with the bourgeois parties. But in France, 
as has been mentioned, the accident of republican tradition 
has more or less played into their hands, a good many 
farmers voting of their own accord with the urban prole- 
tariat instead of, kulak-wise, with the possessing classes of 
the towns. This alignment is certainly not general. In a 
department such as La Vendée where religious tradition 
is strong there are on Communist deputies. Nevertheless, 
from the point of view of Marxism-Leninism the very large 
montagnard vote is something of a windfall. 

It does not matter much that the vine-growers of 
Roussillon or the farmers of the Limousin do not belong to 
the working class. It is enough that they find themselves 
in a party which is animated by a consciousness of class.} 

The descendants of the original montagnards who, in the 
Second Republic, voted for Ledru-Rollin against the 
monarchists may no longer in effect be voting French Repub- 
lican when they put their cross on the Communist Party list, 
but the difference between Jacobin and Bolshevik does not 
seem to lose them much sleep. 


Hard Task of Socialists 


Communists make short work of their erstwhile partners. 
The Socialist party which from about 1924 to 1939 enjoyed 
the position of the foremost Left parliamentary party, has 
now definitely been ousted by the Communists, who have 
taken over the role—as in their day the Socialists took it over 
from the Radicals—of “defenders of the Republic.” The 
Socialists—who, in the opinion of most, are scarcely a work- 
ing-class party any more—are left, therefore, with the hard 
task of persuading the Left electorate that French Com- 
munism is un-French. Such, for the Socialists, are the bitter 
fruits of the Marxist alliance in the Popular Front of 1936 
and during the period between the liberation and the emer- 
gence of the Third Force coalition. As late as the autumn 
of 1946, it must be remembered, there was still in France a 
decisive cleavage between the Marxist and non-Marxist 
parties. In the referendum on the “September Constitu- 
tion” (now that of the Fourth Republic) the non-Marxist 
parties were so averse to co-operating with the Communists 
and Socialists that the leaders of the newly formed MRP (a 
party both Catholic and Left of centre) were unable to per- 
suade their followers to vote “ yes,” with the result that the 
MRP rank and file either abstained or voted against their 
directives. Thus the present constitution of France was 
finally voted in by only 36 per cent of the electorate with 
31 per cent against and 31 per cent abstentions. (It is inci- 
dents such as this which suggest that the MRP, if economi- 
cally to the Left of the Radicals. are in social sentiment to 
the Right of them. In the event this dual orientation has 
split the MRP into Socialist Left and a Conservative Right 
wing.) 

To the Socialists there now seems to be reserved the role 
of caretaker of such measures of state-planning as their 
party, or their party’s influence, has succeeded in introducing 
—social security and the nationalised industries. But the 
support of civil servants for civil servants’ sake is never 4 
popular platform ; especially at a time when government 
workers, always insisting on their proper proletarian status. 
are doing considerably better that their opposite numbers in 
the private sector of industry. Moreover, the Communist 
party, both in parliament and through the trade unions, has 
a habit of outbidding its rivals’ proposals and outclassing 
their performance in day-to-day organised agitation. When 
all is said and done, pas d’ennemi 4 gauche is something like 
an iron law of industrial strife, which no French union cao 
afford to disobey. 


(To be continued) 
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New Zealand’s Financial 
Problems 


[FROM OUR NEW ZEALAND CORRESPONDENT] 


On February 1st, only seven weeks after the change of 
Government in New Zealand, which ended Labour’s 14- 
year rule, the new Prime Minister and leader of the National 
Party, Mr Holland, gave a review of national finances for 
nine months of the current year. He drew three conclusions : 
that New Zealand is spending much more overseas than it 
is earning, that the Government is spending very much 
more than it is raising by taxation and borrowing combined, 
and that if New Zealand continues to inflate its currency 
and credit in the next three years to anything like the extent 
it has inflated it during the last three years, the country will 
be in serious difficulties. 


It must be admitted that Mr Holland’s disclosures then 
did not seem greatly to disturb the country’s complacency. 
National interest was focused on the Empire Games, about 
to open in Auckland, whither, indeed, Mr Holland repaired 
immediately after issuing his statement. The Dominion 
was in a holiday mood. A little later the Labour legier 
and ex-Premier, Mr Fraser, suggested to Mr Holland that, 
if the financial picture was as black as it had been painted, 
Parliament should be called together at once to discuss it. 
But Mr Holland does not propose to convene Parliament 
until the usual time late in June. 


War-time Controls Eased 


In the two months that have since passed, the new Govern- 
ment has been putting into effect such of its election 
promises as need no legislation, notably the easing of a 
number of war-time controls. But other Ministers have also 
been firing a number of salvoes in support of Mr Holland’s 
February broadside. The general effect has been to indicate 
that action must be taken to overhaul state spending, to stop 
losses which are occurring even in a department like the 
Post Office which had been a notable profit-earner in the 
past. Supplementary statements by Ministerial heads of 
departments have included : — 

Railways ——Loss on workings to the year ended March 
31st, £1,500,000, Nothing has been paid towards interest, 
thus making a further deficit of £3,000,000 and putting the 
department £4,500,000 “in the red.” Increase in fares, par- 
ticularly suburban, is forecast. 

Airways.—Loss in year just ended, £350,000. Increase in 
fares is also forecast; at present taxpayers are providing 
— in support of national airways than passengers do in 
ares, 

Post Office—This department, which usually makes a 
profit of {1,000,000 or more, lost £350,000 last year. 


Broadcasting.—This service, which in the past had earned 
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substantial profits, is struggling hard simply to balance its 
revenue and expenditure. 

State Housing—In 1949-50 the loss was £195,000 
and in the financial year just beginning a loss of 
£236,000 was estimated. But a decision to increase 
the rent for new tenancies will reduce the loss to about 
£174,000. (Supporters of the Government, such as the 
Christchurch Press, are critical of the party’s election promise 
not to increase the rent for current tenancies, arguing that, 
while that may have been good politics, it is not good 
business.) 

Labour’s reaction to the new Government’s disclosures 
and remedies have been mainly of the “I told you” cate- 
gory with a reminder that one of the National Party’s main 
campaign slogans was “ This is a cost of living election.” 
The ex-Minister for Finance, Mr Nash, for instance, in a 
brief comment on the decision to increase some state house 
rentals, said the new Government was “running true to 
form.” 

The reply to this, of course, is that the user should pay 
—that it is inequitable that state house tenants should be 
subsidised by the general taxpayer. Nevertheless, the new 
Government would seem to have some awkward housing 
problems to solve. For instance, it has decided that in future 
state houses will not be available for rental by those with 
incomes beyond {10 a week. An immediate repercussion 
has been a complaint by civil servants that the effect of that 
policy will make it difficult for them to accept transfers on 
promotion, for many will have the choice of quitting a state 
house in one town and being ineligible for a similar house 
in another. They are likely in those circumstances to refuse 
promotion. 


No Early Tax Relief 


In many ways Mr Holland and his Ministers made a good 
businesslike start. There is general appreciation, too, that 
they have inherited many “sticky” financial problems. 
Already there seems no prospects of giving the early taxation 
relief, to the investigation of which the National Party is 
committed by another election promise. Mr Holland is 
believed to cherish the hope that he can make substantial 
headway in “squaring the yards” financially in two years 
and, presumably, be able then to cut taxes a little. But 
another election will be upon him by that time and it is 


difficult to judge what the temper of the country will be by 
then. 


It cannot be said that there has been any notable shift . 


in political sentiment since the election four months ago. But 
there is no longer the day-after-the-poll confidence that a 
change of government will bring prompt cuts in taxes and 
the cost of living. Safeguarding of social security benefits, 
the keystone of the welfare state edifice, was pledged by 
both parties. But the new Government is already moving to 
eliminate wasteful expenditure in medical benefits, and, as 


a general policy, is overhauling projects which cannot be 
justified on economic grounds. 
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New Zealand traditionally moves sedately in the prepara- 
tion of its Budget. Although the close of the financial year 
coincides with Britain’s (March 31st) the Budget is seldom 
presented until August. But sufficient of its contents have 
already been foreshadowed to indicate that a lively Parlia- 
mentary session is in prospect. Labour’s past administration 
will then be as much on trial as the National Party’s remedial 
programme. Mr Holland certainly has the numbers and seems 
also to have the personality to weather any immediate political 
storms. Labour is holding its fire, apparently, until Parlia- 
ment meets. Mr Holland’s bearing under Labour criticism 
in his first session as Prime Minister could vitally influence 
his prospects of holding public support. In that test his good- 
tempered aggressiveness may be his best asset. 


Indians in South Africa 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NATAL] 


THERE was much rejoicing among the 300,000 Indians in 
South Africa earlier in the year when the representatives of 
India, Pakistan, and the Union met and recommended the 
holding of a round-table conference to examine Indian dis- 
abilities. They recalled the round-table conference of 1926 
and Dr Malan’s part (he was then Minister of the Interior) 
in the Cape Town Agreement which followed it, and they 
had high hopes that a similar conference would have like 
results in promise and even better results in performance. 


Some of these hopes have receded. It was reasonable to 
assume that the period of waiting for the conference to be 
arranged would be free of further restrictive legislation. 
Instead, the Nationalist Government has just introduced 
with confidence in the support of influential British interests 
in Natal, a Group Areas Bill, one of the purposes of which 
is to ensure that Indian-owned-and-occupied properties in 
European and allegediy-European areas shall, at some fixed 
date, possibly on the death of the owner, pass into European 
hands and occupation. 


This Group Areas legislation is the main trunk road to the 
Nationalists’ stronghold of apartheid. All four races— 
Europeans, Natives, Indians, and Coloureds—are to be taken 
along it. The Bill is not, therefore, pointed exclusively at 
Indians, an argument which the Nationalists can advance 
against any protest Delhi or Karachi may raise. The psycho- 
logical effect on Indians, however, is greater in the knowledge 
that they are the special object of political and economic 
attack. Natives have at least the consolation of being told, 
though they find it difficult to believe, that the Government 
has their welfare at heart. A political party that claimed so 
much for Indians would commit suicide, so intense is the 
antipathy. Most general laws in South Africa have selective 
administration, and no one is in any doubt that these new 
proposals will have a ruinous effect on the Indian community, 
especially on Indian merchants. 


“ Great Historical Mistake ” 


_ In fairness to the Nationalists it is necessary to emphasise 
that the Indian problem is one of extreme difficulty. “ South 
Africa,” said General Smuts, “is the victim of a great 
historical mistake.” He was referring to the introduction of 
Indians in the middle of the 19th century and the subse- 
quent immigrations until 1911 when the Government 
of India stopped the movement. The original mistake was 
the failure to repeat for Indians what was done for the 
Chinese labourers on the gold mines—to provide for their 
return home. As a result, the country is now saddled with 
a fast-increasing population of unwanted Asiatics, 

They are subjected to all manner of restrictions. The 
votes they had have been taken away ; the parliamentary vote 
in 1896, the municipal vote in 1924. Professional oppor- 
tunities are few. There are no Indian engineers, accountants 
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or chemists. Provincial barriers confine them to their origina| 
settlement. Durban, for example, possesses the larges 
Indian population of any city outside India. Natal contains 
200,000 Indians, the Orange Free State no more than thirty. 
A series of gold laws, land tenure acts, “ pegging ” acts, and 
licensing regulations control their residence, ownership, and 
economic activities. Initially, these took the character of 
necessary protective devices to save European trade against 
Asiatic competition. Today, they are more like punitive 
measures adopted to squeeze Indians out of the country, 


There is one feature of Indian life, however, which is not 
so easily regulated from without, and which, at bottom, is the 
cause of all the trouble. It is the Indian birth-rate. The 
Indian population is uniquely youthful. There are, in 
Durban, thrice as many Indians of 1§ years of age as Euro- 
peans. Last December a hundred more children were born 
to Indians than to Europeans and Natives combined.  [t 
may be said that this does not constitute a problem in a 
country as big as South Africa, where there are only 300,000 
Indians against 2,000,000 Europeans. The retort is that it 
is not so much a problem as a threat. The only answer to 
numbers is numbers, and it is doubtful whether any immi- 
gration scheme commensurate with economic capacity could 
correct the balance in a city like Durban. The Union is 
heavy with fears for the future as a result. 


In addition, there are strategic considerations which do 
nothing to allay European disquiet. The eastern fringe of 
Africa is becoming increasingly “ Indianised.” Republican 
India looks jealously upon these settlements, and not a few 
of the more strident Indian Nationalists—the island of 
Mauritius is full of them—talk of this fringe almost in 
terms of Indian imperialism, and certainly in terms of the 
championship of Africa’s millions. Mr Nehru has added his 
voice to theirs and to those in South Africa who, as avowed 
Communists, have projected the local Indian problem into 
the larger problem of all-Africa. 


Possibility of Compromise ? 


These are but some of the features of a dispute which the 
United Nations, after due intervention, returned to the 
country of its origin with the hope that the disputants might 
come together and discover, if not a solution, a compromise 
acceptable to all concerned. More than this cannot be hoped 
for in the present mood of the Nationalists. And did some 
magic produce in them the change of heart of which Indian 
leaders speak, it would quickly be neutralised by the British 


in Natal, who, in this respect, are more Nationalist than the 
Nationalists. 


Fundamentally there is no great difference between the 
treatment of Indians by General Smuts and by Dr Malan. 
If anything, General Smuts has been forced to do what he 
did not want to do. This certainly was the case in the 1946 
Act which led to the Government of India’s appeal to the 
United Nations. Dr Malan, on the other hand, is doing 
what he always said should be done. Both, however, are 
now convinced that Indians are in South Africa to stay. 
Repatriation (expatriation is more correct) is dead. This 
disagreeable fact serves but to irritate Afrikaners and British 
alike into further extravagances. The question now arises 
whether Mr Nehru will agree to enter a round-table con- 
ference, in view of the Group Areas Bill. Some 
Indian leaders in South Africa are half inclined to advise 
him against such a course, on the grounds that there is little 
hope of obtaining relief from statutory disabilities from a 
Government which persists in adding to them. Mr Nehru, 
who is known to listen to the avowedly leftist Congress 
Party in South Africa in preference to the moderate Indian 
Organisation, has never been enthusiastic about a round- 
table conference. There is, then, a very real possibility of 
another stalemate between the main disputants, with the only 
recourse a further appeal to the United Nations, a body 
which, in this instance, has shown a very unrealistic know- 
ledge of the situation. 
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Inflation in Brazil 
[FROM OUR RIO DE JANEIRO CORRESPONDENT] 


In Brazil, the year 1950, like its predecessor, opened on au 
inflationary note. The civil and armed services, whose pay is 
said to maintain a quarter of Rio’s population, and whose 30 
per cent increases a year ago Cost the country £21 million, 
were voted a Christmas bonus of {£10 million. This parting 
shot by Congress, in defiance of President Dutra’s appeals for 
economy, is a reminder that 1950 is an election year; it does 
nothing to brighten hopes of reducing what may be an all- 
time record in Brazilian budget deficits. Since 1907 there 
have been only two precedents for modest budget surpluses, 
in 1947 and 1948. These owed much to the President’s 
restraining hand, but a Congressional Report expects a 
deficit of about £70 million on the 1950 budget, since Con- 
gress has already raised to 21,858,000,000 cruzeiros the 
Executive’s estimated expenditure of 20,183,000,000. 


The widely ventilated and altogether reasonable assumption 
that Brazil’s domestic inflation would have been aggravated 
had the cruzeiro followed the pound is only a sidelong 
admission that inflationary pressure is increasing. Symptoms 
other than the new budget are clear enough. After vanishing 
from the shops because of real or alleged scarcity, several 
foodstuffs have returned at much higher prices, with the 
grudging blessing of the price control authorities. These 
familiar moves have brought the usual reaction. Claims 
before the Labour Courts recently included a 100 per cent 
increase for textile operatives, one of 80 per cent for barbers 
and another of 60 per cent for 110,000 of Rio’s white-collar 
workers. For the wage-earner it is an uneven struggle, 
sustained in the spirit caught by a newspaper cartoon when 
the wages-prices spiral last spurted over a year ago. In this 
the butcher asks a dismayed housewife: “Why do they 
give your husband more money if not to pay his bills ? ” 


Cost of Living Rises 


The most competent statistics available agree that living 
costs in both Sao Paulo and Rio are at least four times more 
than in 1939 and twice those in 1945. Soft currency devalu- 
ations and the Brazilian coffee boom recently accounted 
together for the matching of a 21 per cent rise in wholesale 
prices of domestic products by an equivalent contemporary 
drop in wholesale prices of imports. Retail prices are another 
matter. Domestic linen, for example, commonly shows a 
spread of about 300 per cent between wholesale and retail 
quotations. For the man in the street prices continue to 
climb, and it is no comfort to find that home-grown foods 
are now virtually as dear as those imported. Potatoes bought 
from disgusted farmers at three-farthings a pound fetch in 
Rio 10d. a pound—even more than the much better Dutch 
varieties, whose landed cost multiplies by ten or twelve 
between the quayside and the shops. This speculative 
mentality, which gags all but the newspaper critics, has long 
been a chronic influence on Brazilian inflation. 


Far surpassing the real rise of the country’s production, 
this inflationary growth has meant a long decline in the 
exchange value of its money, bringing with it rising prices— 
and more new issues. After the first war, when the exchange 
value of the milreis was four times that of the present 
Cruzeiro, a new Ford car was dear at 5,000 milreis; today the 
black market price fluctuates between 100,000 and 150,000 
cruzeiros (or up to £3,000). British exporters may find a 
more startling example of actual conditions in the fact that 
BSA motorcycles were being advertised by a local dealer 
several months after devaluation at the equivalent of £400. 
For necessities “ consumer resistance” can be temporarily 
broken by bigger pay packets; signs of greater productivity 
are discouragingly few. When the cruzeiro’s exchange rate 
will drop to something nearer its internal value is thus an 
open question, 
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Business Activities ** Normal ” 


Meanwhile, rising manufacturing costs are not allowed 
to interfere with business profits. Indeed, which is cause 
and which effect is a moot point in a country where high 
units profits are the marrow of business. The Budget 
Report’s description of business activities as “ normal” is 
doubtless justified by Brazilian standards; nevertheless, the 
textile industry is seeking from the Government the right 
to sell abroad “in any currency” 300,000,000 metres cf 
“surplus ” production which it claims are “ exhausting the 
industry’s financial resistance.” Textile prices might well 
discourage home sboppers, but Brazil’s domestic market is far 
from exhausted, as local mills would doubtless find if foreign 
competitors were given their head here. The ability of the 
high-cost textile industry to save foreign exchange under the 
protection of existing import restrictions is evident; as a 
currency-earner it now ranks virtually nowhere. As for 
agriculture, the only “surplus ” stocks are those that rot for 
want of transport or storage, or because discouraged farmers 
reject the low prices offered by middlemen. 


The impact on Brazilian foreign trade of these domestic 
conditions—lagging production and an insistent expansion 
of cash and credit—has been modified by the dollar-earning 
strength of coffee and by import cuts (now affecting American 
goods more severely than ever). Both factors together pro- 
mise an end to Brazil’s dollar backlog in the very near future. 
Yet, as the Budget Report remarks, coffee alone cannot meet 
all Brazil’s foreign exchange needs. Shipments are declining ; 
if Brazilian forecasts are correct, there may be little or no 
coffee for export in June, July and August. And the 
undoubted dollar-earning possibilities of Brazil’s iron and 
manganese ores are still at the discussion stage. 


Sterling Shortage Alleviated 


As for sterling, the acute shortage noticeable early this year 
has already been alleviated by, first, British forward purchases 
from a promising cotton crop due in May ; secondly, heavy 
British buying of about 25,000 tons of Brazilian cocoa ; and 
thirdly, the growth of purchases from Brazil for sterling by 
several European and South American countries. In the 
longer run, the fulfilment of Sir Stafford Cripps’s earlier hope 
that the shortage would prove temporary essentially depends 
on an expanding output of export staples. Only this can 
enhance Brazil’s customarily favourable balance with the 
rest of the sterling area. 


The arrival in Rio this week of a West German trade 
mission may foreshadow another bilateral trade agreement. 
The Chairman of a German-Brazilian Chamber of Com- 
merce, formed here with American encouragement, has 
recalled that before the war Brazil was Germany’s best 
customer, and Germany, Brazil’s second best. Those were 
Schachtian days, but British exporters certainly face the 
prospect of sharper competition here with increasing Euro- 
pean interest in Brazilian staple exports. How soon a jigsaw 
bilateralism can increase the exports themselves remains to 
be seen. It is at least clear that Brazilian production must 
set the pace for Brazilian development. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Films and the State—lI 


Where Angels 


le deciding to lend a further £1,000,000 to the 
National Film Finance Corporation the Government 
has postponed for a little while longer the moment when 
the sources of finance for British film production will 
once more run dry. The decision can only have been 
an unpalatable one to make, and it can hardly be 
presented to Parliament with any great confidence. 
Beyond the usual objections to the use of public money 
to support a shaky industry (objections which the 
President of the Board of Trade was himself expounding 
with some force only two years ago) it arouses misgivings 
because it offers no assurance of continuity and no firm 
prospect for the future ; it settles nothing. It is not 
likely to fill the gap for much longer than another year, 
and then the question of who is to finance film produc- 
tion, and why, may well have to be faced in earnest. 


But the lending of this £1,000,000 is only one of a 
series of unpleasant decisions which confront the 
Government this year in its dealings with the film trade. 
One of these was taken in March, when the quota of 
British first-feature films for the coming year was 
_reduced from 40 per cent to 25 per cent. This sensible 
decision, which put the quota roughly where it should 
- have been two years earlier, would have been more 
impressive without the brave words that had preceded 
it and the damage that the high-quota policy had first 
been allowed to do. Among its other ill effects, the high 
quota prejudiced hopelessly the working of the Anglo- 
American Films Agreement, which has been in force 
since June, 1948, and which has failed to fulfil the 
hopes either side placed in it. The agreement was 
intended to run for four years, but provision was made 
for review at the end of two ; new talks are, therefore, to 
begin on May 15th in London, and these are unlikely to 
be easy. 


* 


Added to these matters is the need, which grows in 
urgency, for some action on the recommendations of 
the Plant committee on the distribution and exhibition 
of films. The Plant report, published in November, 
made proposals designed to increase the industry’s total 
earnings, break down restraints of trade, and augment 
the share of the total earnings which goes to the 
producers of the films. Most of its proposals, being 
designed to bring about keener and freer competition 
in the film business, have been received by the trade 
itself with some distaste. But it also recommended that 
the Entertainments Duty should be reduced, and this the 
trade naturally welcomed. The Budget has turned 
down the last idea firmly for the moment ; reductions 
of tax are not in the fashion. But what is to be done 
about the committee’s suggestions as a whole ? And 


Fear to Tread 


what, if anything, is to be done about the proposals for 
reducing costs of production which were made in the 
Gater report ? 

* 


If it were found possible to decide all these outstand- 
ing questions in a homogeneous manner, the result would 
amount to a policy for the British film industry. The 
Government has shown its awareness on more than one 
occasion of the need for such a policy. Mr Harold Wilson 
appeared to recognise it last week when he announced 
(not to Parliament but to the annual meeting of the 
Association of Cinematograph Technicians) the intention 
to extend the financial powers of the Film Finance 
Corporation : 

Pending the more fundamental] attack which will have to 
be made on the problems of the industry, it is proposed to 


limit the additional finance available to the corporation 

to £1,000,000. 
But where is the base from which such a “ fundamental 
attack” can be launched ? The Government has been 
closely entangled in the film business for some years 
now—at least since the autumn of 1947, when Mr 
Dalton imposed his “ingenious” import duty on 
American films. The train of crises which that piece 
of ingenuity set off in the trade has gone on ever since. 
Deeper Government intervention has been followed by 
more obstinate decline, and to describe what has 
happened to the industry (in Mr Wilson’s words) as 
“one of its periodic financial crises ” is not quite right ; 
a glance at its history will show that over thirty years 
the film producing industry has been commonly in a 
state of disorganisation and failure, interrupted by an 
occasional boom which has invariably proved to be 
unsound. If there is to be a policy for the film industry 
it is necessary that this fact should first be perceived 
and digested ; taken over a period, film production in 
Britain has never paid its way. The attack will there- 
fore need to be radical. Or is the industry to be kept 
going whether it pays its way or not? The necessity 
of a film industry, solvent or bankrupt, is accepted often 
enough without much question. Mr Wilson, when he 
spoke to the Association of Cinematograph Technicians, 
mentioned the industry’s “ contribution both in the field 
of culture and in the expression of our way of life on 
the screens of the world,” its “importance as a source 
of entertainment for our people,” and further its 
importance “to our economic situation ”—meaning, 20 
doubt, that a supply of British films saves dollars. 

These are reasons extraneous to the economics of the 
film producing industry itself, but because the industry 
is always expected somehow to become solvent at almost 
any moment they are rarely considered apart. Perhaps 
it is in consequence of this that the various forms of 
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state protection and help which have been extended to 
the British film producers have always rested to some 
extent on false assumptions and have never fully 
achieved their object. 

If film production is to be kept going as a national 
cultural service, it seems clear that the existing structure 
of the industry is unsuitable for the purpose. Yet the 
existing structure seems equally to be incapable of 
survival on a purely trading basis. The experience of 
the National Finance Corporation, which published its 
first report this month, illustrates both these facts. The 
corporation’s experiences are worth examining. 


Its history began effectively in July, 1948, when the 
President of the Board of Trade set up an organising 
committee to prepare the way for a national corporation 
to finance the production of films. The Special Loans 
Bill did not become law until the following March, and 
the corporation was not formally established until the 
following April; but in the meantime the programme 
of lending had begun and the corporation had been 
committed to certain lines of action. In particular, its 
predecessor company had engaged itself to make a very 
large loan to the British Lion Film Corporation. 


It is doubtful whether many people appreciated at the 
time how large a part the British Lion group played in 
the Government’s plans. The fact seems to have been 
that the group’s production programme was in danger 
of coming to a standstill for lack of new money, and if 
this had happened little production outside the Rank 
organisation would have remained. The Government 
therefore asked the organising committee to consider the 
terms on which a substantial loan could be made “ as 
a matter of urgency” to the British Lion group. The 
group had put its requirement at £2,000,000, and the 
committee promised {1,600,000 ; but an investigation 
by accountants showed this to be “ quite inadequate ” 
for its purpose, and it was finally agreed to lend 
£ 3,000,000. 

* 


Thus the corporation at the outset had to commit 
three-fifths of its total resources to one group, for a 
period not publicly defined but certainly longer than 
two years. The loan to British Lion has had certain 
good results. It has been used partly for direct 
production by the group, and partly to finance the work 
of “independent” producers. From this source have 
come most of the good British films (again, outside the 
Rank organisation) that have been made in the last 18 
months. The loan did not, however, leave much over to 
hnance other production, and it is hard not to conclude 
that the dimensions of the gap to be filled were under- 
estimated at the start. By the end of its first year the 
corporation had committed some £4,400,000 of its 
funds, and for the remaining £600,000 applicants 
were already lined up, including a “ workers’ co-opera- 
tive” enterprise (discussed in a note on page 959) 
started by the film technicians themselves to relieve their 
unemployment. A new Act of Parliament will now be 
needed to enable the corporation to go on financing new 
production. 

The state finance of film production was an im- 
provisatjon, devised to fill a need that was thought to 
be temporary. It was, as the corporation’s report says, 
to “ carry the independent producers until the confidence 
of private investors was restored.” In fact, however, the 
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state of film finance declined in 1949 more sharply than 
ever, and the Rank organisation (the one major British 
group that did not rely on the corporation’s loans) 
disclosed losses and announced the cutting down of its 
production. Film production had normally been 
financed up to about 75 per cent of the budget of each 
film by bank lending supported by distributors’ 
guarantees. The corporation’s role was intended to be 
the lending of the remaining 25 per cent. But when 
films are losing money distributors’ guarantees become 
harder to obtain, or are limited to cover a smaller part 
of the cost of the film, and this has happened in the past 
year ; so that the corporation has had to put up a larger 
proportion of the cost of some films than it intended, 
or the films would not have been made. 


* 


It is no doubt fair to say, as Mr Harold Wilson said 
last week, that state finance has in these eighteen months 
“saved the industry from almost total collapse.” But 
it is not yet clear at what cost this has been done. The 
corporation has provisionally written off £750,000 out of 
the £3,700,000 which has been lent so far ; its report 
concedes freely that this provision “ may prove to have 
been too large or too small.” But this may help to 
explain why private finance for film production is still 
no easier to find. If the corporation cannot get its money 
back, commercial confidence will not return. 


In doing its urgent first-aid work the corporation has 
also done its best to induce the industry to manage its 
own affairs better ; there is a great deal to be done along 
these lines. It has tried with some success to get a 
consistent method of budgeting and costing into general 
use. Its position as universal lender has enabled it to 
test one budget against another and to squeeze out 
some wasteful or luxurious notions. The report speaks 
guardedly of getting “ perhaps in general a higher code 
of commercial practice,” and these words, applied to the 
film industry, are not idle. 


But when the financial difficulties have been 
acknowledged and the inadequacy of the corporation’s 
resources has been conceded, there remains a persistent 
doubt whether the film-producing industry possesses 
the talents and the ideas needed to give the performance 
which has lately come to be expected of it. The task 
(or is it merely a dream ?) is to make itself a self-reliant 
industry, producing enough to fill a large proportion of 
screen time in the British cinemas, maintaining itself by 
the entertainment value of its product, and carrying to 
the screens of the world an expression of British ideas 
and culture. It is easy enough to paint such a picture 
and blame lack of money for spoiling it. But on this 
front, too, the experiences of the National Film Finance 
Corporation have obliged it to apply some cold water. 
The list of films made with its support contains some 
good films, but some that were never impressive even on 
paper. As the report observes: “It has not received 
sufficient propositions of merit.” In fact there are many 
shortages in the film industry. There are shortages of 
front money, of end money, of distributors’ guarantees. 
But the shortage of ideas is not less marked than these. 
It may not deter a poor-quality producer, but it will 
deter a good producer, and not a few are idle at present 
for lack of a good subject around which to construct 
a film. 
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N article in The Economist last week described and 

commented on the main conclusions of the White 
Paper on the National Income.* It left over for 
separate discussion two important questions—the con- 
dition of the savings-investment account, and the 
character of official estimates about profits. Both are 
highly technical questions, and the former, because of 
its intimate connection with budgetary policy, must be 
examined first. It was claimed in last week’s article 
that “the national income approach is the soundest way 
of studying economic factors and the changes which 
occur in them.” The basic ideas behind this method 
of study are simple. They rest on the fact that the value 
of the community’s output in any period corresponds 
to the total of the money incomes paid to the factors 
which enter into production. The goods produced will 
satisfy the total money demand of those who produce 
them. To this simple identity, however, there are two 
important qualifications. If gifts or loans are received 
from abroad, the nation can spend more than its current 
income, and if gifts or loans are made it will have so 
much the less to spend out of its current income. In 
other words, an overseas deficit tends to reduce, and an 
overseas surplus to increase, any pressure towards 
inflation that may already exist. Secondly, if the 
community gives the Government authority to spend 
part of its income and if it wants to increase its capital 
equipment, it must abstain from spending on its own 
consumption enough of its money income to finance the 
Government’s outlays and the cost of the investment 
programme. It must submit to taxation and also save ; 
and if the community does not save enough, the Govern- 
ment must do the job instead by taxing more than is 
necessary to meet its own current expenditure. 


This, in the simplest terms, is the underlying reality 
of the need, under present conditions, for a budget 
surplus to avoid inflation and excessive spending. A 
single step beyond these simple terms, however, plunges 
the student into considerable difficulty. An economy that 
is on an even keel, neither inflating nor deflating, must 
set aside enough of its current income to meet the 
Government’s spending and to finance the investment 
programme. But when it comes to measuring the size 
of the investment programme and the savings (from 
various sources) that are available to meet it, real com- 
plications begin. Some of the expenditures and savings 
are known with fair accuracy, but many have to be 
guessed at and some are no more than residuals which 
depend on a series of guesses. The idea of arranging 
fiscal and economic policy in such a way as to secure an 
identity between investment and savings is sound, and 
the use of the lever of the budget to bring these two 
sides of the capital account into equilibrium (by 
budgeting for a surplus if savings are likely to be 
inadequate to cover the capital expenditure to which 
the nation is committed) is legitimate. But this cannot 
be done to a nicety, for a variety of good reasons. The 
statistics of savings and investment are conjectural ; they 
are subject to wide revision ; they are based on calendar 
(and not fiscal) years ; and they embrace not only the 
central government’s contribution of savings and its 





* Cmd. 7933. HMSO Is. 6d. 
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Capital and Savings 


share of capital expenditure but also those of the local 
authorities and of the extra-budgetary funds. 


These facts make it impossible to condemn out of 
hand last week’s budget as being too soft and no 
sufficiently disinflationary. The Chancellor’s budget js 
designed to produce a surplus (together with the contri- 
butions of the local authorities and the national 
insurance funds) of £440 million this year, compared 
with £492 million last year. The question is whether 
this surplus will be sufficient to cover the deficiency of 
savings compared with the prospective expenditure on 
new capital formation. The surplus will be sufficient only 
if the estimates of private saving—which prima facie look 
optimistic—are actually realised. By this test—that is, 
the financing of the whole capital programme without 
risking the generation of any further inflationary 
pressure—the Chancellor’s budget may have done barely 
what was needed. Certainly his own test—to secure an 
“overall balance,” in which incidentally he has not 
quite succeeded—is not the relevant one. 


The “Economic Survey” did not set out in full 
detail the investment expenditure which is in prospect 
this year. The projected total of gross capital formation 
is £2,435 million, which shows a slight reduction com- 
pared with last year’s estimate of £2,465 million. But 
there are too many guesses in what is “ known ” in the 
total, and large areas where nothing is known at all. 
In what are now described as the “ controlled ” sectors 
—in particular the nationalised industries, and in 
other major industries, such as steel and oil, that can 
measure their investment programmes with fair 
precision, the estimates for this year’s investment in 
fixed capital ought not to be too wide of the mark. The 
co-ordination of all their various claims on the national 


EsTIMATED Gross Fixep INVESTMENT 1948-50 (PRINCIPAL 
SECTORS) 
(£ Million) 


! | 1950 
{ 1948 | 1949 (at end 1949 





| Prices 
Pik OR QUE as. 5 £2 8 sh . LA ! 162 i 198 | 225 
Transport and communications.............. 266 333 | 028 
Shipping ....... bp Mean! On ede eine | 16 | 68 54 
Agriculture, forestry and fisheries............ al 81 | bl 
Manufacturing industry and steel............ 424 445 450 
Housing (incl. repair and maintenance) ...... 492 475 i 451 
EOE OOCEN SOECNONE ck ko sac eee ee | 69 90 | 107 
Administration and defence ................. 65 74 89 
FEN WE oan can cs ietiwerecenccah an 27 | 37 36 
Total, excl. miscellaneous investment, as shown j ; 
in Rocspenic Beever. oo aii. kink Sake ek 1,662 1,790 1,786 | 
Miscellaneous investment ............0..00000 400 estd.| 370? 4H? 
{ — 
adits: no Banter —_—— 
| 2,062? 4 j 2,160 2,196 ¢ 
a 1 aes ‘ 
Source; Economic Survey; estimates for miscellaneous investment are subject to ' 
wide margin of error.” A figure of £400 million is suggested in the Survey, ! 


1948 only. 
(a) National Income White Paper gives £2,015 million. 


resources is the responsibility of the Capital Investment 
Committee, but little is known about the criteria that 
the committee adopt in settling competing claims. Not 
is it clear, on occasions, whether the estimates for fixed 
investment in particular sectors are annual totals, oF 
annual rates of expenditure measured at particular dates. 
The distinction is important, in view of the length of 
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time that is needed to carry out investment decisions. 
Thus the projected fall in investment on housing from 
{475 million to £451 million this year rested on the 
assumption that sometime later this year the building 
programme would begin to reflect the cuts ordered last 
September. Since these cuts are now not to be made, 
it is impossible to tell whether the estimate of £451 
million still stands ; all that can be said is that there has 
been no attempt since the budget to alter the figures 
published in the “ Economic Survey.” 


The principal investment programmes for 1950 set 
out in that document were summarised in the table now 
reproduced on page 954. ‘The total of the specified 
components in the investment programme is put 
at {£1,786 million, but even within this specified 
total there is plenty of approximation. For instance, 
the total of £400 million for manufacturing industry 
rests mainly on building work; “estimates for the 
rest of investment in this sector are necessarily very 
approximate.” But apart from defects in the more or 
less specified estimates, there is a volume of miscel- 
laneous investment which the “ Economic Survey ” 
does not attempt to estimate, apart from a guess of {£400 
million in 1948. Presumably, this miscellaneous invest- 
ment has not fallen, and if a very tentative figure of £400 
million is assumed for 1950, the total for fixed investment 
might approach £2,200 million. These figures are based 
on end-1949 prices ; if prices were to rise by 2 per cent 
this year the total would rise to about {£2,250 million. 
There is, therefore, a margin of about £235 million 
(£2,435 million total investment, less, say, {£2,200 
million for fixed investment) which must be represented 
by investment in stocks and working capital ; this margin 
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seems to be about {£70 million less than last year. 

Of this possible total of £235 million for new invest- 
ment in stocks, some {£100 million may be required, 
according to the Survey’s estimates, to finance the higher 
prices of stocks, compared with £75 million estimated 
for 1949. But—again if the Survey is right—‘‘ expendi- 
ture on stock building should not be large ” this year ; 
last year, the value of the real increase in stocks was 








CONSTITUENTS OF TOTAL INVESTMENT 





| 1950 
| i 
cbc — — wate 
Fixed investment ...........00.ccceceseeees | 2,015 | 2,160 2,200 
Investment abroad by oil companies and in- | 
crease in foreign trade credit ............. 100 80 ? 
Real increase in stocks (net)... gis Ao 75 | 150 75 3 
Extra cost of replacing stocks at higher prices | 400 75 100 
pean Sawant. os eo ee ee } 2,590 | 2,465 | 2.435 
j See eenletia naan a _ - a eee a 
Notes :-— | j 
(1) Unaccounted difference ............... eH 
(2) Sales of surplus stores, to be added to 
net increase in stecks above to show 
Sr0ts WN So ins 3S BS aS 99 48 30? 
(3) Gross increase in stocks .............. 174 198 105 ? 
| } 


put at {150 million, and this year’s figure presumably 
might be of the order of £75 million. Thus, of the 
£235 million to be invested in stocks, only £175 million 
can be more or less identified. It is, therefore, difficult 
to reconcile the projected total of £2,435 million for 
total investment with what is known of fixed investment 
and what the “ Economic Survey ” discloses about the 
building of stocks. Somewhere, {60 million or so seems 
to be missing from the account. These figures are 
summarised in the above table. There is one evident 
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inference from the figures suggested for 1950 ; they must 
be regarded as pro forma, but there seems to be a little 
leeway in the total of projected expenditure, measured 
by end-1949 prices, which could take account of any 
moderate rise in prices. 


* 


If the dissection of the total investment programme 
is difficult, the assembly of the various sources of savings 
to meet it is no less complicated. Since the figures for 
the financing of capital formation were published in 
Table 13 of the “ Economic Survey,” revised figures 
taking account of the tax changes in the Budget have 
been announced. These are given below: — 


FINANCING OF Gross CAPITAL FORMATION 
({ Million) 
1949 | 1950 
Current surplus of public authorities ........ ; . 492 440 
lransters by publi suthorities to private « upital accounts (a) 216 155 
Less laxes on capital . — 253 — 0 
D ition provided by public authorities : 119 110 
Additions to tax reserves cues ee see 3 | 29 
Total set aside by action of public authorities ........... | 573 | 505 
Depreciation allowances . . cas om co ékdea% $65 | 900 
Undistributed profits hin sinetiels ae chee swede 530 600 
PCR SOON SOD gon cne se CRbig as we cha dee teey boas es 427 480 
Total set aside from domestic receipts .................- 2,595 2,485 
External deficit (+) or external surplus (—)............. + 70 — 5 
Total domestic capital formation... .........cscnceesvess 2,465 2,435 
(a) War damage payments, etc. (6) “ It should be noted that the figure for gross 
personal saving is not a forecast, but simply the sum which it is estunated will be re- 
quired if a resurgence of inflationary pressure is to be avoided.” (Hansard, April 20, 


1950, Cols. 35 and 36.) 


These estimates are differently arranged from those in 
the “Economic Survey” but they show only minor 
changes—as was inevitable since Sir Stafford Cripps 
followed the principle of “ bilateral balance” in his 
Budget. The main question to be asked about them is 
whether they promise to be sufficient to balance the 
nation’s investment outlays in 1950. The surplus of 
savings by the public authorities can be regarded as a 
firm estimate only on the assumption—which will almost 
certainly be belied—that the Chancellor’s estimates of 
the Government’s current expenditure are not inflated 
later in the year by supplementaries for the social 
services. Secondly, the figure for gross personal saving 
is put forward quite frankly as a balancing item—not a 
forecast of what is expected to happen but a statement of 
what must happen (if all the other figures are valid) if 
further pressure of inflation is to be avoided. On this 
assumption, gross personal savings are supposed to rise 
from £427 million last year (candidly described as 
“amongst the most precarious ” of the estimates in the 
National Income White Paper) to £480 million in 1950 
—or, after allowing for taxes on capital, from a net figure 
of £174 million to £280 million. There are at least no 
outward signs of such a possible reinforcement of 
personal savings in 1950. 


The National Finances 


This week’s issue of the Records and Statistics Supplement 
te The Economist contains a special section, dealing with 


the National Income, Public Finance and the Budget. 
The Records and Statistics Supplement is obtainable by 


subscription only, at £2 10s. a year ; a combined subscription 
to The Economist and Records and Statistics costs £5 a year. 
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Scarcely less puzzling are the estimates put forwarq 
for saving by companies. It is assumed that the 
depreciation provisions that they are allowed to deduc; 
for income tax purposes will rise from £865 million t 
£900 million, which is more or less plausible. But apart 
from this, the amounts set aside to free reserves from 
this year’s current income are supposed to rise from 
£508 million to £620 million. During last year there 
were distinct signs of a check to the rise in company 
profits. Indeed, the Chancellor in his Budget speech 
declared that 


the progressive increase in profits which had gone op 
for nine years came to an end in 1948. 


This fall was duly marked in the national income 
estimates for 1949, but there have been signs of some 
recovery of profits in the latest available returns. On the 
estimates as published, gross company savings would 
have to rise from £1,373 million to £1,520 million to 
fulfil these expectations : — 


ESTIMATE OF CoMPANY SAVINGS 
(¢ Million) 


SOUCNOLION SUNUNNOUN Sa oss one he odes convene <a 865 ¥ 
Ue WUNONE 5 6 5c okies Sick. bape tee — 22 ) 
peeeey meee on. io aeee ais 75 \ 

POUR CUE. 5.655 Sao o olka wwtcnnachdawdienehtandeamnxt 455 f° 


These figures may turn out to be more or less right, but 
at present they must be regarded as optimistic. There 
is conceivably a margin of doubt about perhaps {100 
million of the estimates for private savings. 


Finally, this year’s capital estimates assume that {50 
million will have to be provided to finance the surplus 
in Britain’s external payments. This is a figure which, 
the “Economic Survey” said, had been “ assumed for 
the purpose of the national income estimates.” But there 
are some judges who would concede the possibility of 
a much higher figure for this year’s surplus. Certainly 
the movement of visible trade in the first quarter of 
this year lends some support to the guess that the 
external surplus might even be double that “ assumed ” 
in the Survey. If so, the surplus would absorb a 
correspondingly increased amount of savings from 
capital investment at home. 


It was stated at the outset that the capital account 
is a field rich in possibilities for statistical error and 
guesswork. Since the estimates are officially stated 
without any indication of potential margins of error, theit 
reliability can be put to only the most general tests. This 
examination suggests that the projected domestic invest- 
ment programme represents the most that is likely to 
be done this year (unless prices rise very rapidly). Bu’ 
if savings turn out to be smaller than has been assumed 
and the external surplus larger, the estimates might fall 
short of what is needed by £150 million. At least it 1s 
very difficult to concede that the investment-savings 
account will be balanced this year without some decisive 
change in savings habits and without a resumed rise in 
company profits. The best provisional conclusion— 
despite what the Chancellor has budgeted for—is that 
some increase in inflationary pressure may well be 
generated this year through a failure of savings to reach 


the amounts which the official statistics suggest tf 
necessary. 
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Business Notes 


US and Sterling Balances 


The problem of the sterling balances has suddenly burst 
into prominence again as a result of an unfortunate “ leak ” 
from the US State Department suggesting that Britain had 
put to the US Government definite proposals that the United 
States should share part of this burden. The facts are not 
guite what the Washington reports make of them, and do not 
wustify the explosive reactions to them which have come from 
certain quarters in Congress. The sterling balances were 
one of the subjects left for further study by the continuing 
American-British-Canadian committee set up after the 
tripartite financial discussions of last September. Since then 
, great deal of exploratory and educational work has been 
done. information has been asked for and given, and now and 
again members of the committee have put certain ideas on 
paper. The latest “ British proposals” were nothing more 
than another exercise of this kind, an attempt to re'ate the 
problem of the sterling balances to the gradual tapering off 
of Marshall aid and to President Truman’s Point IV 
programme. The broad outlines of this essay were familiar: 
direct dollar aid, it assumed, might be given to India, Pakistan 
and South-East Asia, and the recipient countries might be 
induced as a condition of receiving that aid to write down 
their sterling claims on Britain. Thus three objectives would 
be served: the economic counter-attack against Communism 
wou'd be reinforced ; the Point IV programme for aid to 
undeveloped countries would be set in motion ; and progress 
towards convertibility of sterling might follow the reduction 
of Britain’s sterling liabilities. Such was the essay, in the 
form of a highly tentative memorandum. To elevate this 
into a set of hard proposals was to mistake its character and 
intent. 


It is evident from the course of discussions within the ABC 
continuing committee that a very long time will pass before 
any results emerge from the consideration of this subject. 
Obviously, too, the other interested parties within the 
sterling area will have to be consulted before any hard 
proposals are made. In this context, it is significant that 
Indian reactions to the Washington “ leak ” showed particular 
sensitiveness and alarm. The coming Sydney conference of 
Commonwealth countries, though primarily concerned with 
the economic problems of South East Asia can.hardly fail to 
debate the subject of sterling balances, though it is not one 
of the specific items on the agenda. 


* * * 


Bank Sells “ Tanks ” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer this week announced 
the details of the deal by which 1,667,961 shares of Tanga- 
nyika Concessions held by the Bank of England on Treasury 
account are being sold to an Anglo-Belgian group of mining 
companies. These shares are the unsold balance of a larger 
block acquired from the French Government under the 
agreement of April, 1946. They previously belonged to 
French shareholders and had been requisitioned, together 
with many other sterling securities, by the French Govern- 
ment. The purchasing Anglo-Belgian group consists of the 
Anglo-American Corporation, the Rhokana Corporation, the 
Rio Tinto Company, the Zambesia Exploring Company, and 
the Société Générale de Belgique. This group is paying 20s. 
a share for 1,500,000 shares and 24s. a share for the remainder 
—considerably more than the prices at which the Treasury 
bought these securities, but appreciably less than the price of 
26s. 6d. to which they rose on Wednesday (by the close on 
Thursday they had reacted to 2§s.). The sale to the 
Anglo-Belgian group has been made on the understanding 
that it will resell 750,000 of the shares to an American group 


headed by Messrs Ladenburg Thalmann & Company of 
New York. 

The sale has been authorised by the Treasury on certain 
conditions. The first is that the Anglo-Belgian and 
American purchasers hold the shares for two years. The 
second is that they will vote against any sale by the 
Tanganyika Concessions of its interests in the Union 
Miniére du Haut Katanga and the Benguela Railway (except 
any sale of the railway to the Portuguese Government). 
Tanganyika Concessions holds a 20 per cent voting interest 
in the Union Miniére and a 90 per cent interest in the 
Benguela Railway. A further condition of the sale is that 
the purchasers will use their best endeavours to secure that 
Tanganyika Concessions does not dispose of its Union 
Miniére and Benguela Railway assets for ten years, and 
that if any subsequent sale is contemplated a first offer 
must be given to the British Treasury. Given acceptance 
of all these conditions by the purchasers, the Treasury will 
consent to the transfer by Tanganyika Concessions of its 
registered office from Great Britain to Southern Rhodesia. 
Consent has been given to this sale and to the partial resale to 
American interests in the belief that this is one more step 
in the mobilisation of American capital in the development 
of mining resources of Africa. A wholly spurious “ cloak 
and dagger” atmosphere was given to the operation at 
first by the fact that it was revealed in almost all essential 
details in last Wednesday’s Daily Worker. The story was 
there adorned with headlines of purest Marxian dialectic 
which told the world that the Treasury had “signed away 
uranium mines to America.” In fact, the indirect interest 
in Union Miniére acquired by the American group through 
this deal will be around 2 per cent. An intriguing and as 
yet unexplained part of the story is how a full, though 
slightly outdated, copy of the contract reached the offices 
of the Daily Worker. 


* * * 


Trouble with the Power Programme 


Lord Citrine, of all people, must have startled the 
Government last week when he expressed the hope that the 
electricity supply industry was not “ going to be planned out 
of existence.” Coming from the chairman of the British 
Electricity Authority, these were hard words. Do they indi- 
cate foreknowledge of a Government attempt to review the 
electric power investment programme ? Lord Citrine seemed 
to suggest as much: 

From time to time I hear rumours—and I put them 
at no more than rumours—of the possibilities of cuts in 
our programme. I say if that is even considered as a 
practical proposal it will come not merely as disappoint- 
ing to the people in this industry who all these years 
have struggled so hard to improve its capacity, but it 
will be disastrous for British industry as a whole. 

The occasion of these remarks was a luncheon of the 
Electrical Development Association. It is true, therefore, 
that they were made to a special audience. The association 
is the promotional body of the electricity supply industry. 
It was financed and supported by the old electricity under- 
takings to promote expansion, and is now financed and sup- 
ported by the authority and the area boards in the same way 
for the same purpose. The salesmen of the industry have 
always been strong in it, and expansionist talk is what they 
expect to hear at meetings. But members of the Govern- 
ment, including the Minister of Fuel and Power, were 
present, and some of Lord Citrine’s words were plainly 
addressed to them. 


Lord Citrine seemed to speak more as the head of a 
harassed business warding off bureaucratic interference than 
as a senior planner himself. The authority had “already 
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been limited to a total (new) capacity of 1,500 megawatts a 
year by government decision,” and “if we are confined to 
that limitation it will be many years before we really can 
overtake the full demand for electricity in this country.” 
The public was “ getting sick of delays,” and “ there is going 
to be the usual indiscriminate blame.” Efforts to get boilers 
from the United States seemed no nearer success, and only 
those who had tried it could see “ how protracted it all is, 
and how many agencies have got to be consulted, and how 
much information has to be given to some quarters where 
one would rather wonder about its necessity.” 


It is hard to recognise in these aggrieved overtones the 
voice of electricity supply, the favourite child of the capital 
investment programme. True, the authority is “ restricted ” 
to 1,500 megawatts of new plant a year. But what does such 
a restriction mean when the rate of installation that proves 
physically possible is 566 megawatts (1948), 703 megawatts 
(1949), or even 850 megawatts, wh ch Lord Citrine indicated 
as possible for this year? He conceded that the demand 
“appears to be beyond the physical capacity of the manu- 
facturing industry.” He described how the authority is 
going to Italy for valves and Germany for tubes (which he 
declared to be “measures which are not pleasant and not 
broadly acceptable to British people”) and doing its best 
to go to the United States for boilers. He described how it 
has lately been trying to arrange with British firms outside 
the boiler industry to make bo'lers for power stations ; these 
efforts have had some success, but in some quarters “it has 
been felt impossible to transfer, as it were, their activities 
to the sphere we so much require.” If the authority is 
already taxing the power plant industry to its limits and 
seeking to draw engineering capacity away from other uses, 
what good would be done by assigning to it a still larger share 
in the investment programme ? It might, perhaps, impede 
other forms of investment. But would it produce more 
power ? 


Industry 


Road Transport and the New Taxes 


While the Road Haulage Executive is still considering 
the impact of the new taxes on petrol and oil and on commer- 
cial vehicles, the Road Haulage Association has advised its 
members to raise their rates by 10 per cent to meet the 
increase in operating costs. The association’s members own 
75 per cent of the privately owned haulage fleets, 120,000 
vehicles of all types and sizes, compared with the Transport 
Commission’s 37,000 long-distance lorries. The individual 
firms will have to revise their contracts with each customer. 
Until their state-owned competitor defines its attitude there 
is bound to be uncertainty, but the association reports that 
those customers already approached seem to accept the 
increase as inevitable. The ro per cent rise will permit 
hauliers to pass on the full increase in costs to their 
customers ; profit margins, the hauliers contend, are 
already too narrow to allow for further reductions. But 
one of the largest users, the Milk Marketing Board, is 
showing no disposition to accept 10 per cent as a reasonable 
figure. It holds that the effects of the purchase tax will make 
themselves felt only gradually. Even the petrol tax, in its 
view, can only partly offset the saving in cost of haulage 
which has come from the steady increase in milk pro- 
duction. The rate per gallon of milk carried has more 
than once been reduced as these economies have made 
themselves felt ; the Board contends that further reductions 
were in prospect and is unwilling to concede a net increase. 


It will be surprising if the new purchase tax on commercial 
vehicles has the effect intended: that is, to bring about a 
reduction in the numbers sold on the home market from more 
than 100,000 a year to less than 73,000. Roughly 400,000 
vans and lorries are on order, and the delays in delivery range 
from two years or more for light vans to 14-2 years for 
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medium lorries and one year for the heavy 5-ton lorries 
Some of these orders are doubtless from buyers who have put 
their name down with several manufacturers in the hope of 
early delivery from one, but this practice of over-orderins 
commercial vehicles is not so common as with passenger cars, 
No doubt, too, there are small firms which will tind the 
33 per cent tax a deterrent, though others will accept it as 
an offset to the initial allowance of 40 per cent for tax pur 
poses which is allowed in the first year. Buyers in general 
will pay the increase and be grateful for delivery. Recourse to 
the second-hand market can still involve paying 50 to 100 per 
cent above the list price for light vans and up to 70 per cent 
of the list price for lorries. 


* x * 


The British Motor Show in New York 


British motor manufacturers picked an auspicious time 
for their first exhibition in New York. The seasonal winter 
lull in car sales in the United States has been followed by 4 
rise in demand so sharp that even the expanding output of 
the American industry cannot satisfy it. Some 1,350,000 cars, 
I7 per cent more than in the same period of 1949, were 
produced in the United States in the first three months of this 
year, but demand is so great that there is a delay of three 
months in the delivery of the popular makes, and prices of 
second-hand cars are rising. Against such a background, 
the £1,100,000 worth of orders taken by British rmanv- 
facturers at the show is a hopeful portent for the future of 
British cars in the United States. But how far is it a reliable 
portent ? 

There is a real market for the two types of car, the small 
car and the sports car, which British manufacturers produce 
on a fairly large scale and which are not made in the United 
States. This explains the interest in the Jowett and Jaguar 
types with speeds exceeding 100 m.p.h., and in the less 
expensive Sunbeam-Talbots, Rileys, and MGs. The Nuffield 
organisation says that two-thirds of the overseas orders for 
MG cars come from the United States. The same absence 
of similar American production accounts for the popularity of 


small Austins, Hillmans and Morrises. The larger British cars 
are hard to sell. 


The uncertain element is the size of this market. The 
British motor industry has set itself to win one per cent oi 
the United States market, i.e., about 40,000 to 50,000 cars 4 
year. Its attainment will probably depend on the British 
industry establishing itself as the main supplier of these 
two comparatively specialised types of car. The prices are 
now generally described as “reasonable,” although some 
comments suggest that they are still too high. Continental 
competition, which could be a threat, does not seem to be 
developing. More serious is the prospect of American com- 
petition in the small car field. Several American models are 
planned. ‘The Nash §-seat Rambler, with an 82 b.h.p. 
engine, costing $1,808, is the first to come into production. 
A second version is expected to cost $1,100. The cheapest 
British car shown, the Ford Anglia, costs $1,003. The Austin 
A40 costs $1,480, the Morris Minor $1,250 and the Hillman 
Minx $1,495. 

But for the present some British manufacturers find them- 
selves in a position in which they cannot augment their deli- 
veries of cars to the United States for at least two months. One 
difficulty is in the specifications demanded by the United 
States authorities ; these prevent manufacturers from switch- 
ing production destined for other markets to the United 
States to meet a sudden demand. Another difficulty is that 
the bulk of the industry’s output is already sold for months 
ahead in other markets. Output in the first quarter of this 
hs was larger than had been anticipated and allowed some 
latitude to meet new orders, but a further expansion of output 
is impeded by the limitation of supplies of steel sheet. 


demand from North America should rise greatly, the British 
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manufacturers might quickly find themselves faced with the 
decision whether to cut their supplies to overseas markets in 
the sterling area ; and this they might find painful. 


* x x 


Price Controls for Wool Cloth 


Utility wool cloth prices are not tied (as utility cotton 
prices are) to precise specifications of the content and struc- 
ture of the cloth. It has therefore been possible for the utility 
scheme for wool textiles to survive the last few years of 
rising costs with less strain than the cotton scheme, and the 
Government—at the moment when it has chosen to quarrel 
openly with the cotton industry for its alleged deficiencies in 
utility production—has been able to grant wide relaxations of 
the price controls for woollen and worsted cloth. This does 
not mean that the wool textile industry is immune from any 
damage in the conflict between the trend of raw material 
prices and the Government's efforts to keep the official price 
index down. An examination of the new price control 
arrangements for the wool textile industry soon shows where 
the immunity ends. 


Maximum permitted prices for woollen cloths have been 
based on a “cost plus” calculation: the cost of the raw 
material, the cost of manufacture, and a profit margin. For 
worsted the arrangements were substantially the same, with 
modifications to meet the fact that the successive stages of 
worsted manufacture (combing, spinning, and weaving) are 
carried on by different firms. The changes announced by 
the Board of Trade last week remove all price control for 
non-utility wool cloth and yarns ; with prices inflated by 
purchase tax, these cloths are now thought to be meeting 
enough market resistance to keep their prices down—and 


if they were to rise, the interim index of retail prices would 
not be affected. 


For utility cloths the new arrangements are not so simple. 
Each category of cloth has a ceiling price, for each descrip- 
tion of cloth there are several categories to give a price range, 
and the “cost-plus” calculation tells the manufacturer 
into which category he puts his product. Substantially, this 
system remains. But instead of selling at his “ cost-plus ” 
price, the manufacturer may sell at any price up to the 
maximum for the category into which the product falls. He 
will thus enjoy a new room for manceuvre in his price policy, 
and this is thought to be practicable because the seller’s 
market for many cloths of this type no longer exists. At the 
same time the Board of Trade has included some new 
descriptions of cloth in the utility schedules, notably worsted- 
rayon blends which have not previously been allowed to carry 
the utility mark. The changes take effect on May Ist. 


* * * 


Utility Prices and Costs 


It will readily be seen where these arrangements differ 
from those in force for the cotton trade. If a cotton manu- 
facturer makes a utility cloth he makes it to a specification ; 
he can modify its content only within narrow limits, and 
has no influence over the maximum price at which he can 
sell it. But the wool cloth manufacturer plans a cloth for sale 
at a particular price, and with that price in mind decides what 
‘0 put into the cloth. If materials or manufacturing costs 
g0 up he can economise by reducing its quality. Alternatively, 
he can leave the formula unchanged and sell the product at 
a higher price simply by marking it with a higher utility 
Category, and indeed the method of arriving at utility marks 
for wool cloth makes this procedure automatic. 


But there are limits to this flexibility, imposed by the 
framework of the utility scheme and by the manufacturer’s 
own reluctance to debase indefinitely the quality of his 
products. If costs rise beyond a certain point and the system 
of categories with their ceiling prices remains unchanged, it 
Can cease to be possible to promote a cloth into a higher 
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category. The result must be that quality will decline greatly 
and some cloths will cease to be made at all within the utility 
range. 


Such a situation is not entirely out of the question. The 
last general increase in the permitted prices for utility wool 
cloths to meet the higher cost of materials was made in March, 
1948. A small increase was permitted in the following 
November to meet wage concessions in the industry, but the 
utility scheme for wool cloth as it exists today is substantially 
based on raw material cosis as they existed at the beginning 
of 1948. 


Wool prices have risen by more than 50 per cent since 
then. Since the devaluation of sterling the rise has passed the 
point at which it could any longer be absorbed by toler- 
able dilutions of quality, and, as manufacturers use up their 
stocks, a revision of the utility schedules in their entirety 
is becoming urgent. If it is not done soon, utility production 
in the wool trade can hardly escape serious distortion. But 
such a revision (unlike the relaxations described in the pre- 
ceding note) would raise the prices of specific categories of 
utility clothing—and would therefore affect the interim 
index of retail prices. And when this threatens, the Govern- 
ment tends not to be accommodating. 


* * oe 


Film Technicians’ Co-operative 


A movement to form a “co-operative workers’ unit ” 
for film production (the term means a unit controlled by 
the technicians’ trade union) has been active in the Asso- 
ciation of Cinematograph Technicians since the beginning of 
1948 ; it seems now to be nearing fruition. A company, ACT 
Films Limited, has been formed with a board of directors 
nominated by the association “for their experience in their 
particular creative and administrative sphere and for their 
experience in the ACT.” It is precluded from paying divi- 
dends, though the articles provide for profit-sharing arrange- 
ments with the employees. These will be an essential part 
of the scheme. The higher-grade technicians will accept 
the appropriate union minimum rate, and each will “ parti- 
cipate in the costs of production to the extent of the 
difference between the minimum rate and his normal rate.” 
In fact the minimum rates for these skilled technicians are 
fairly high; the Gater report last year gave £22 tos. for 
an editor, {20 for a camera operator, {22 10s. for a sound 
recordist, and {20 for a literary editor. It is of interest 
that the difference between rates of this kind and what is 
“ normally ” paid will provide for participation to the extent 
of between 10 and 1§ per cent of the total budget of the 
film. The association hopes that actors and actresses will 
participate on the same basis, and is discussing this possi- 
bility with British Actors’ Equity. 

Apart from the notional funds represented by participation 
on the lines described, the company will not at first put up 
any money towards the cost of its productions. It has applied 
for finance to the National Film Finance Corporation, which 
has been in touch with the project for some time, and which 
not long ago received fresh instructions from the Board of 
Trade to enable it to finance this project if it thought fit. 
The first film is to be based on Mr Howard Clewes’s book 
Green Grow the Rushes. Mr John W. Gossage is to produce 
and Mr Derek Twist to direct the film. There seems no 
reason now to doubt that the Film Finance Corporation will 
lend the money; the promoters are still working on the budget 
for their first film, and this seems likely to be in the region 
of £100,000—a fairly modest budget as these go nowadays, 
but still a substantial sum which no British producer can be 
certain of getting back. 


When the association’s members first put up the idea, the 
executive observed that two issues were raised: the principle 
of co-operative production on its merits, and the use of 
co-operative production as a temporary palliative for unem- 
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-ployment. The two issues remain. Clearly it is unemploy- 
ment which has forced the project through to its present 
- stage. In future, however, the scheme will have to justify 
itself by the merits—and the economy—of its work, 


* * . 


Fewer Ships under Construction 


The shipbuilding returns issued by Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping for the first quarter of 1950 give an indication of 
the extent to which shipbuilding activity in foreign yards 
is expanding. The tonnage of merchant ships under con- 
struction abroad at the end of March was 2,789,455 tons 
gross—388,878 tons more than at the end of 1949. In Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland the total under construction 
declined in the same period by 98,972 tons gross; it was 
1,895,219 tons gross at the end of March. This is nearly 
350,000 tons less than in June, 1948. The diverging trends of 
British and foreign shipbuilding activity would be more 
marked if returns from Germany were available. Apart from 
Great Britain, the only countries which showed a decline dur- 
ing the quarter were the United States (441,640 tons under 
construction compared with 512,787 tons) and Denmark 
(128,239 compared with 132,129). France and Italy have each 
increased their shipyard work by about 50,000 tons, presum- 
ably with the assistance of ECA counterpart funds, since their 
building costs are among the highest in Europe ; but by far 
the largest increase is in the returns for Japan, which now 
show 84 ships of 390,036 tons gross under construction, com- 
pared with 41 ships of 120,416 tons gross three months 
earlier. This is evidence of the large domestic shipbuilding 
programme which the US authorities in Japan have approved ; 
this, again, is assisted by counterpart funds. In Japan no 
fewer than 62 vessels (290,608 tons gross) were laid down 
during the quarter, compared with 66 vessels (268,392 tons 
gross) in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Completions 
in the United Kingdom totalled 86 ships (360,969 tons gross), 
while 65 ships of 204,440 tons were launched. 

The total building in British yards is likely to decline more 
markedly in number of ships than in tonnage in the coming 
months, since the new orders are largely for tankers and bulk 
ore carriers of large capacity. Since devaluation there has 
been a spurt of new orders for ships of this type from dollar 
sources, but the yards which are not equipped for such large 
construction are having great difficulty in attracting orders 
for the more handy type of cargo vessel. Some yards are 
without follow-up orders to replace work which is now well 
on the way to completion. It is significant that the tanker 
tonnage now building amounts to half the total figure for the 
United Kingdom. Now that the flow of supplies is satis- 
factory and the delivery time greatly improved, it is apparent 
that the continuing high cost of shipbuilding is the greatest 
obstacle in the way of obtaining further orders for tramp 
vessels and cargo liners, which are the bread and butter of 


oe shipbuilding industry as well as of many sub-contracting 
rms. 


Finance and Investment 


Second Thoughts from Brazil 


The authorities in Brazil have excelled themselves in the 
erratic series of announcements on the redemption of their 
bonds in the past week or so. Twice in a matter of days 
Brazil bondholders have been informed that the Brazilian 

_ Government intended to redeem certain sterling loans—only 
_to find that the authorities in Brazil, once within 24 hours 
and again ten days later, had revised their intentions. 


A note in The Economist last week explained that 
the Brazilian Government had announced through its London 
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agents, Messrs N. M. Rothschild and Sons, its intention 
redeem six issues—the 5 per cent funding loan, 1898 th. 
5 per cent 1914 loan, the § per cent 20-year and 40-year 
funding bonds of 1931, the 4 per cent 1911 loan and th. 
Liovd Brasileiro 4 per cent sterling bonds. Later, a seventh 
issue, the 64 per cent sterling loan of 1927 was added to the 
list, only to be removed the following day. The decision :) 
replace the 1927 loan with two other loans, the United State; 
of Brazil Railway Guarantees Recission 4 per cent bonds and 
the 4 per cent Ceara Railway loan, of which (under “ Play 
A” and “Plan B” together) £4,000,000 and {1,000,009 
respectively is outstanding, was known too late for inclusion 
in The Economist last week. But unabashed by th: 
unfavourable reception to its first change of plan, the 
Brazilian Government decided on Monday of this week—ten 
days after the original announcement—not to redeem the 
20-year funding bonds. Instead it would repay the { 480,000 
outstanding in “ Plan A” and £176,000 in the “ Plan B” 
bonds of the 44 per cent 1883 loan. 


It may not be possible to endow these changes of mind, 
in the continued absence of an official statement, with ; 
rational explanation. But the answer may be that the 
Brazilian authorities had only belatedly realised that in repay- 
ing the 1927 loan and the 20-year funding bonds, they were 
also assuming an immediate dollar liability which they were 
in no position to do. The 20-year funding bonds alone had 
nearly $40 million dollar tranche outstanding in 1948. And 
if Brazil is at the moment flush of sterling, it is still short of 
dollars. It could hardly have paid off its sterling creditor 
without at the same time repaying others. Moreover, under 
the original terms of the 1927 loan the Brazilian Government 
is precluded from redeeming this issue other than by sinking 
fund purchases. If such are the reasons that prompted the 
Brazilian Government to stage a double volte-face, they st?! 
do not excuse the lack of forethought which occasioned highly 
undesirable market movements. The role of the London 
agents in this whole episode has been limited to making 
available promptly and properly each new announcement. 


* * * 


Standardised Treasury Bills 


The technical change announced by the Chancellor 4 
week ago in the arrangements for issuing tender Treasutj 
bills and Treasury deposit receipts should make a real con- 
tribution to the smoother working of the banking system anc 
the money market. As recorded in a “ shorter ” note in thes: 
columns last week, tender bills and TDRs issued after Maj 
Ist will have lives representing an even number of week 
instead of calendar months. Treasury bills, traditionally 
having a three-months life which therefore varied, according 
to the vagaries of the calendar, from 88 to 92 days, will in 
future be standardised at 91 days, or thirteen weeks. TDR:, 
which in recent years have been issued at the option of the 
authorities with lives of five, six or seven months (and there- 
fore were subject to similar variations in their lives expressed 
in terms of days) will be standardised at 154 days (22 weeks), 
182 days (26 weeks) and 210 days (30 weeks) respectively. 
In the past, the practice of working in calendar months has 
had the effect of depriving the banks and money market of 
maturities of these instruments on many days scattered hap- 
hazardly through the year: for example, no bills will mature 
next Friday, because February 5th was a Sunday, and non: 
will mature during the last three days of May becaus? 
February had only 28 days. Such gaps in the even flow of 
maturities, and the corresponding concentrations of maturities 
on other days, cause much quite needless distortion in the 
money market, putting the authorities, the banks and th: 
discount houses to a great deal of effort to restore the system 
on each occasion to an even keel. 

The remedy, long advocated in these columns, is the simpl< 
one now adopted. It will ensure that both bills and TDs 
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DAVID WHITEHEAD 
€& SONS LIMITED 


SUMMARY OF 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
AS AT 31st DECEMBER, 1949 


£ £ 
Fixed Assets ... 456,324 
Net Current Assets ... 748,265 
——— £),204,589 
Represented by :— 
Issued Capital including 
Preference Shares of 


a Subsidiary 460,996 
Capital and Revenue 
Reserves 


. 458,949 


Total Capital and 


Reserves 919,945 
Unsecured Loan Stock 

1955/60 100,000 
Future Taxation and 

Pensions 182,131 


Outside Shareholders 
in a Subsidiary Com- 
pany... amt es 

—— £1,204,589 
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Heury’s lost his partner. 
Died suddenly last week.’° 
* Bad luck. 


Will the business 


be able to carry on? be = 


Yes of course— the partnership was 
covered by a Scottish Temperance Life 
Policy, which safeguards capital should one 
of the partners die prematurely. Write for 
further details to The Scottish Temperance 
& General Assurance Company, Dept. N, 
109 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
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subcontinent of India. 
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The Gateway to India 


A comprehensive banking service is 
available at the Bank’s branches in 


INDIA PAKISTAN CEYLON BURMA KENYA 
ZANZIBAR UGANDA TANGANYIKA and ADEN 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Head Office: 26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


Publications of the International Tin Study Group. 


A DRAFT INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT 
ON TIN 


The text of a Draft Agreement as drawn up at the Fifth Meeting 
of the Study Group in March, 1950. 


5/- post free. 


A STATEMENT ON THE POSITION AND 
PROSPECTS OF THE TIN INDUSTRY 


Drawn up (with territorial appendices, tables, etc.) by a 
Working Party of the Study Group in November, 1949. 


7/6d. post free. 


THE STATISTICAL YEAR BOOK 1949 


General articles on the world tin industry, prices, strategic 

stock-piling, etc. and detailed tables for 1937-48 for 100 coun- 

tries on the production, export and import of tin, tinplate, 

solders, alloys, canning, etc. 

232 pages Maps Charts 
£1-10-0 post free 


THE STATISTICAL BULLETIN 


The most valuable collection of current figures on tin pro- 
duction, trade, stocks, prices, employment of labour in the 
main producing areas, etc. 
Published monthly 


48 pages 
£2 per annum, post free 


Order from the International Tin Study Group, 
7 Carel van Bylandtlaan, The Hague, Holland. 
Payment and orders may be sent to the 
Tin Research Institute, Fraser Road, Greenford, Middx. 
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Businessmen need go no further than London to find the 
key to the gate, for the National Bank of India can provide 
all commercial banking facilities needed for trade with the 
Moreover, the Bank’s specialized 
knowledge of this area and of East Africa can be of great 
value to those interested in developing trade with these 
territories. Enquiries are welcome at Head Office. 
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will normally mature on the same day of the week as that on 
which they are first taken up and paid for. The only excep- 
tions will be those caused by the incidence of public holidays, 
so that the occasions on which the old difficulties recur will 
be few. It is astonishing that the authorities have taken so 
long to bring themselves to this minor departure from tradi- 
tion. Since they persuaded the banks, over three years ago, 
to drop the practice of window-dressing and to work instead 
to a more or less steady cash ratio from day to day, it has 
been more than ever apparent that the smooth functioning 
of the banking mechanism demands a continuous flow of 
floating debt maturities. Yet in 1948, when the matter was 
raised in Parliament, the Chancellor saw no reason for change. 
His belated second thoughts are very welcome. The 
convenience of the new arrangement is undoubted—and 
should soon console even those few discount brokers who have 
been observing that the standardisation of bills deprives them 
of the chance to make a tiny extra “ turn” on the Treasury 
bill rate on those certain occasions when the life of the bills 
has differed from what is now to become the standard life. 


* * * 


Erleigh and Milne Judgment 


The hand of Nemesis has fallen heavily on Messrs N. S. 
Erleigh and Joseph Milne, the former joint managing directors 
of the ill-starred New Union Goldfields group which crashed 
nearly three years ago. According to Judge F. W. Lucas, 
delivering judgment on these two men in the trial concluded 
last week in Johannesburg, “ New Union Goldfields was 
really a gambling house, saved from earlier collapse by the 
miracles of the discovery of gold-bearing land in the Orange 
Free State.” The company was placed under judicial man- 
agement in 1947, following inquiries by a London accountant 
in connection with a proposed application for a quotation 
of New Union shares on the London Stock Exchange and 
a subsequent auditors’ qualification to the balance sheet. 


After hearings lasting fully two years Erleigh has been 
found guilty on forty-four out of sixty-three charges and 
Milne on eighteen charges generally described as “ fraud 
theft and contravention of the Companies Act.” As well 
as their prison sentences of ten years each, Milne has been 
fined £88,810 and Erleigh £95,115. In default of payment 
of these sums an additional thirty-four years’ imprisonment 
will be imposed. Leave has been given for the accused to 
appeal and both are to be allowed bail. 


The full text of the judgment is not yet available in 
London, but excerpts from it make astounding reading. By 
implication, if not directly, Judge Lucas calls in question the 
technique of South African gold-mining finance with its 
emphasis on vendors’ consideration and the opportunities 
afforded to the unscrupulous to seek personal advantage. 
As for the “ other financiers and stockbrokers who helped 
the accused in manipulation of the share market to further 
their ends’ some may yet be brought to court for their part. 
It has been said in mitigation of the crimes that what Erleigh 
did was common practice in Johannesburg. The judge did 
no more than his public duty in directing the attention of 
the South African authorities to this menace to the gold- 
mining industry and the moral standards of the country. 


* * * 


Free Sterling Rates 


Free sterling has been appreciating during recent weeks. 
The pound note in Switzerland at one time reached 
Sw. Fr. 11.05—the highest price since devaluation. Dutch 
account sterling is currently quoted at $2.62, fully 20 cents 
above the post-devaluation low. The most marked rise in 
“ free ” sterling in the past fortnight—the rise in the rate for 
industrial switch sterling in New York—was caused not by 
the improvement in the sterling area’s gold reserves but by 
the boom in television shares on Wall Street which spilled 
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over into American buy.ng of Electric and Musical Industri 
shares in the London market. Within a matter of days th 
price of “ Emmies” jumped from 20s. 6d. to 29s. 6d. The 
rate in New York for industrial switch sterling 19s, 
accordingly. At one point last week it was $2.20, almoy 
50 cents higher than at the beginning of the month. 


Unfortunately, the buying of 300,000 “Emmies” 5 
American speculators has little to do with the intrinsic dolla 
worth of British securities. American distaste for Sterling 
securities remains, despite the improvement in Britain’, 
balance of payments. The yield obtainable on British Goverp. 
ment stocks in New York is still 7 per cent. In the words of , 
New York brokers’ firm, British Government securities haye 
recently become “ practically unsaleable at a time when 
secure yields at attractive levels are being actively sought” 
by the American public. It is true that the sterling switch 
rate for Government securities has risen recently from $1.53 
to $1.65. But even this rate represents a discount of 42 per 
cent whereas the discount on French securities in New York 
has narrowed to § per cent. French securities have risen 
almost to parity, primarily because the authorities in France 
have made foreign-domiciled French securities more readily 
negotiable, and this is more important to the investors than 
any figures about larger dollar exports. 


The recent activity on Wall Street is reflected in the 
London market by the firmness of the dollar premium, which 
has risen by a further two points to 17 per cent. Although the 
return on dollar stocks remains attractive to British investors 
in comparison to the return obtainable on many British secu- 
rities, this premium is higher than that on dollar stocks in 
other European centres. In Holland, for instance, where 
switching by residents in dollar securities was recently 
reintroduced, the dollar premium is only 7 per cent. Although 
the discrepancy between yields in America and in Holland 
is larger than that between America and Britain, the Dutch 
take the view that the risk of requistioning of dollar stocks 
by the authorities in Holland remains, and that the Nether- 
lands Bank would take over requisitioned securities on the 


terms quoted in New York, and not on those quoted in 
Amsterdam. 


Intra-European Payments in March 


_ The latest monthly settlement of operations under the 
intra-European Payments Agreement—the settlement [o: 
the month of March—has further indicated the hardening °i 
sterling as a European currency. Once again, no gold and 
dollar settlements were made by Britain in connection with 
payments agreements with OEEC countries. Nor did Brita 
need to use any of the drawing rights accorded to it by 
Belgium. No such drawings have in fact been made sinc: 
September of last year. Between July and September, 1929. 
however, the equivalent of $45,063,000 was used by Britair 
in drawing rights on Belgium and a further $6,563,000 w2 
drawn on the Belgian credit opened in connection with th: 
second version of the Intra-European Payments Scheme. 
During March OEEC countries used drawing rights granted 
by the United Kingdom to the equivalent of $5,664,233. 
These went to four countries—Austria, Greece, Turkey and 
Western Germany. Austria has now used up the $15 million 
worth of sterling drawing rights granted as “ bilateral ” rights 
by Britain and has begun to use its “ multilateral” drawing 
rights to meet sterling requirements. Greece, similarly, h 
exhausted its bilateral drawing rights by the end of February 
and has now begun to use multilateral rights in order ( 
meet its deficit with the sterling area. Western Germany had, 
by the end of March, exhausted its bilateral drawing rights. 
These various operations confirm other indications that the 
sterling area is now running a considerable surplus in 1% 
trade with OEEC Europe 
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Egyptian Pounds and Swiss Francs 


Last September the Egyptian pound followed sterling, 
but Egyptian exports, despite this stimulus, are still encoun- 
tering price resistance in some markets—to such an extent 
that the Egyptian authorities are now taking further steps 
to lower the effective exchange rate of the Egyptian pound. 
Thus the recent trade and payments agreement between 
Egypt and Switzerland opens the way to a further lowering 
of the Egyptian pound in terms of Swiss francs. The agree- 
ment officially establishes a free rate in Egyptian pounds. 
With the approval of the Egyptian authorities, Swiss exporters 
to Egypt and several categories of Swiss financial creditors 
will in future be able to sell their pounds in the open market, 
primarily for the benefit of Swiss importers of Egyptian goods. 
As the free rate is more than likely to move to a discount, 
Swiss financial creditors will suffer some financial loss, but 
they may be well satisfied to make some sacrifice in return for 
ereater freedom for transfers. 


Not all types of Egyptian exports, however, will be 
purchasable for the new “cheap ” Egyptian pounds. Karnak 
cotton bought from government stocks has still to be paid 
for in ful! at the official rate, but Karnak bought in the open 
market can be purchased as to 70 per cent with free pounds. 
All ancillary expenses connected with exports may be met 
from free funds. 


The British exchange control has, of course, no voice in 
the arrangements for dealings in Egyptian pounds, as distinct 
from transactions in Egyptian account sterling; but the 
authorities here are hardly likely to view these new multiple- 
rate practices favourably. The move towards freer rates 
is not, however, unexpected. In his recent speech at the 
annual meeting of the National Bank of Egypt, the bank’s 
president, when discussing last year’s devaluation, implied 
that he, at any rate, would have preferred a floating pound 
to a new fixed parity. The first alternative, he suggested, 
“would have allowed the pound freely to find its real parity 
on the markets, without prejudice to its stabilisation at a 
fixed rate later on.” 


Trade 


Achievement in Exports 


The export industries have made good use of the advan- 
tage given to them by devaluation. In March the value of 
exports reached its highest recorded level, £184 million. 
Their volume was provisionally estimated at nearly one- 
fifth above the average for 1949, and apparently constitutes 
a further record. Perhaps the most encouraging feature has 
been the expansion in the export of goods other than vehicles 
and machinery. Both of these two latter groups were larger 
than in February, but smaller than in January, the previous 
postwar peak. On the other hand, wool textiles, iron and 
steel manufactures, chemicals, electrica! goods, cutlery, 
pottery and even coal were quite significantly larger than in 
January. The export drive is thus developing a broader and 
more varied base. 


Although the figures for the first quarter of the year are 
reassuring, a comparison with the same period of 1949 
reveals certain weaknesses. Total exports at £516 million 
were some 10 per cent larger than a year ago. The vehicle 
group, which accounted for nearly one-fifth of the total, 
exported £100 million worth of goods, an increase of 20 per 
cent on the year, while machinery exports at £80 million 
tose by only 10 per cent. Iron and steel manufactures 
increased by 20 per cent to £37 million and had almost over- 
taken cotton textiles as Britain’s third largest export. Wool 
textiles increased b 1§ per cent and coal by nearly 50 per 
cent. Chemicals algo increased slightly, and so did one or 
two of the minor exports. On the debit side, however, cotton 
textiles were nearly 1§ per cent less than in the first quarter 
of 1949—a disturbing exception to the general rising trend. 
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Exports of silk and rayon and apparel were also smaller, and 
so too were electrical goods and pottery. 


If this present rate of export can be maintained through- 
out the year, Britain may well attain an overall trade surplus 
larger than the £50 million suggested in the “ Economic 
Survey.” The dollar deficit may also be appreciably reduced. 
Dollar earnings from: exports to Canada and the United 
States are not yet back to the level of a year ago, but they 
have been increasing over the past few months. Exports to 
such countries as Switzerland and Belgium have been on a 
much larger scale this year than in the first quarter of 1949. 


* * * 


Agreement between India and Pakistan 


The deadlock in Indo-Pakistan trade has at last been 
broken. After seven months of embargo on commercial 
intercourse between the two dominions, statesmanship has 
prevailed, and an agreement was signed last week which 
will once more permit trade to flow from one country to the 
other. The period of deadlock was not only unnecessary, 
it was also harmful to both sides. The economic unit is 
the Indian subcontinent and self-sufficiency of either 


country could be achieved only at considerable economic 
cost. 


The new trade agreement is in two parts. The first deals 
with the governmental transactions. Pakistan is to sell raw 
jute—which is discussed in a subsequent note—and 150,000 
tons of wheat at a price to be agreed later. India in return 
will sell mainly manufactured goods: 20,000 tons of jute 
manufactures (largely gunny bags), 45,000 bales of cotton 
textiles and 5,000 bales of yarn, 7,000 tons of mustard oil, 
§00,000 Ib. of tobacco, 5,000 tons of steel sheets, 1,000 tons 
of rolling stock, 12,000 tons of timber, 50,000 tons cement 
and a quantity of woollen manufactures. Both parties have 
agreed to see that adequate foreign exchange is available to 
permit this programme to be fulfilled. 


Part two of the agreement covers a list of miscellaneous 
goods over which there will be no governmental control and 
no obligation to provide the necessary foreign exchange. 
Such trade will be free from quota restrictions. Among the 
goods which India will sell to Pakistan under this heading 
are leather, spices, paints, drugs and cigarettes, while those 


on the Pakistan list include cottonseed, soda ash and hides 
and skins. 


* * x 


Deal in Jute 


Although the agreement covered many commodities, 
jute was clearly the focal point of the negotiations. When 
Pakistan decided not to devalue its currency last September, 
India refused to pay the higher sterling price for raw jute 
and all shipments from Eastern Pakistan to India were 
stopped. The Calcutta mills continued to operate by using 
up stocks of raw jute which they had accumulated. In the 
nine months from July, 1949, to March, 19§0, their total out- 
put reached 635,800 tons, compared with 774,100 tons twelve 
months earlier, and the consumption of raw jute was esti- 
mated at 3,713,000 bales against 4,521,000 bales in 1948-49. 
But it was clear that unless additional supplies of raw material 
were forthcoming it would have been necessary to cut output 


drastically. Under the present deal, Calcutta will receive - 


800,000 bales, said to be mostly “cuttings” and low grade 
qualities. India is to pay for it in its own currency—an 
interim measure—and the total quantity is expected to cost 
Rs. 12} crores. 


One effect of the interruption of trade between the jute 
growing areas and their main port—Calcutta—was to push on 
the development of Chittagong. From last August to October 
the average monthly export from Chittagong was 48,244 bales, 
but in the following four months the average was raised to 
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207,407 bales. The capacity of the port is expected to be 
increased further when additional berthing and warehousing 
facilities are available and when river transport to Chittagong 
has been fully developed. It seems, therefore, that on present 
showing Chittagong can handle an export of 2} million bales 
a year—and probably more later on. An alternative outlet 
to Calcutta has thus been developed. The importance of the 
trade agreement to Pakistan, therefore, lies in the fact that, 
firstly, the raw jute sold to India could not be disposed of 
easily in other markets owing to its quality, and, secondly, 
the Pakistan jute growers were being well paid for their 
produce they had few opportunities to spend their income 
since supplies of consumer goods were short. 

Now that trade between the two dominions has been 
resumed it is likely to develop. The initial agreement is for 
only three months, though the shipment of raw jute can be 
completed at a later date. But it would be very surprising 
to see another standstill imposed after July. 


* * . 


Boom in Rubber 


On Tuesday the price of rubber in the London market 
reached 1s. 10d. a Ib., its highest level for nearly twenty-five 
years. The rubber market has been firm for the past six 
months ; it received a fillip first from devaluation and then 
from increased American consumption. But the boom of 
the last three weeks must be related to other causes. At 
its present price, natural rubber in New York is some 6 cents 
above the price for general-purpose synthetic rubber (GR-S) 
selling at 18} cents a lb., and this margin is wide enough to 
encourage switching from natural to synthetic in the manu- 
facture of “ non-transportation” goods. So far there is no 
evidence of any switching in the manufacture of tyres or 
inner tubes. Admittedly, the consumption of synthetic 
rubber jumped in March from 31,700 tons to 38,000 tons. 
But the consumption of natural rubber also increased— 
though not so sharply—from 56,600 tons to 61,000 tons. 


The high level of industrial activity in the United States 
and more particularly the high rate of production of motor 
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vehicles is clearly boosting the demand for natural rubber. 
But it is not this increased demand alone which has forced 
the price to Is. 10d. a lb. Consumption in Britain and in 
Europe has also tended to increase during the past six months, 
though imports into Russia have been much smaller than 
twelve months ago. The latest figures for world production 
and consumption of natural rubber relate to February. They 
show that during the first two months of this year produc- 
tion totalled 237,500 tons (7,500 tons more than in the 
corresponding period of 1949) and consumption was 252,500 
tons, an increase of 10,000 tons. If the present boom in 
rubber has any real foundation in supply and demand, 
the March figures must be expected to show a sharp drop 
in output and a further increase in consumption. If Malaya 
and the United States are indicative of these respective 
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trends that is apparently what has happened. Production 
in Malaya tended to decline further in March, while cop. 
sumption in the United States rose. 


But the present acute shortage of supplies has probably 
been due to increased hoarding by Indonesian smallholders 
If this proves to be so, it will be only a temporary pheno- 
menon—it will cease when Indonesian producers are willing 
to hold cash rather than rubber. That may take some 
months, But these supplies, even when they are marketed, 
are unlikely to disturb the firm undertone which has been 
created in the rubber market by the latest burst of prosperity 
in the United States. 


Shorter Notes 


Coal output last week was 4,420,700 tons, 1,288,400 tons 
more than in the preceding week when output was reduced 
by the Easter holidays. Total output for the first 16 weeks of 
the year was 67,772,200 tons compared with 66,882,700 tons 
in the same period of 1949. Lord Hyndley, chairman of the 
National Coal Board, last week called this slight increase 
“frankly disappointing.” At a time when home consump- 
tion was rising it meant that traditional export markets can- 
not be supplied now and may, therefore, be lost to other 
suppliers or other fuels. It had been hoped that increased 
mechanisation would more than offset the steady loss of man- 
power. Statistics show that in the week ended April 15th 
there were 290,100 face workers on colliery books and the 
total of all workers on the books was 702,100. In April, 1949, 
the total was 725,800 and 298,200 of these were face workers. 

* 


A group of technical experts belonging to the International 
Telecommunications Union are meeting in London this week 
to discuss technical difficulties in the way of international 
standardisation of television transmission. The high costs 
make it desirable to share television programmes wherever 
possible but slight differences between stations using the 
same basic Marconi method of transmission can prevent this. 
The BBC is known to be reluctant to make any change until 
colour television can be brought in ; the European countries 
now planning to start transmission themselves do not want to 
standardise on the British system because they feel it does 
not incorporate enough of the technical progress made since 
1936 when transmission was first started. 


* 


Despite the reports emanating from Cuban and American 
sources that a group of financial interests in the two countries 
is about to purchase the United Railways of Havana, the 
company’s chairman in London has warned “ it would be as 
well to regard this information with a certain amount of 
caution.” The reports suggested a purchase price of $20 
million. | Meanwhile, the Cuban government has appointed 
a commission to determine the amounts owed to the railway 


company by the state and sums needed to provide adequate 
revenue in future. 


* 


Cable and Wireless (Holding) has been granted Stock 
Exchange quotations, starting May 2nd, in its 3 per cent 3) 
year unsecured loan stock, the 4 per cent 10-year unsecured 
loan stock and the new ordinary stock. The quotations are 
subject to a proviso that on May 1st the company announces 
applications for the new ordinary stock under the reconstruc- 
tion scheme to have exceeded the minimum of £4,955,334 
for the scheme to be effective. Since the new stocks cannot 
be issued until court sanction has been obtained for the 
scheme, any dealings before then will be subject to cancella- 
tion if approval is not forthcoming. But dealings, prior to this 
sanction, in the Savings Bonds due to be distributed under 
the scheme cannot be cancelled, so that stockholders who 


sell these bonds take a risk of the scheme not becoming 
operative. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
pee cementite ioe ae 


CAMMELL LAIRD AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
HIGHER OUTPUT FIGURES 
SHIPBUILDING COSTS REMAIN TOO HIGH 


SIR ROBERT S. JOHNSON’S REVIEW 


The eighty-sixth annual general mceting 
of Cammell Laird and Company, Limited, 
was held on April 25th at the registered 
ofice of the Company, New Chester Road, 
Birkenhead, Sir Robert S. Johnson, chairman 
and managing director, presiding. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, said: — 


Ladies and gentlemen, this is our eighty- 
sixth annual meeting of the company, but 
before dealing with the business of the meet- 
ing, I wish to say how sincerely sorry we all 
are to miss the genial presence of our 
colleague Mr A N. Winder, who, owing io 
ill-health, is unable to be with us today. 

Sir Stanley Goodall has decided not to seek 
re-election and Mr P. B, Hunter has been 
appointed to the board since the last annual 
meeting, and therefore comes before you for 
re-election ; being a member of the firm of 
our legal advisers he will be of the utmost 
help to us in our deliberations. 


We have again had a very busy and profit- 
able year in our shipyard, and I would once 
more congratulate the management, staff and 
workmen on the very fine effort they have 
made and convey my thanks to them for the 
success of their achievements. 


I will now comment on the accounts of 
the company for the past year, and as all of 
you will have received, and no doubt 
examined, a copy of them, I hope you will 
be abl® to follow me with interest. 


BALANCE SHEET 
CAPITAL 


During 1949, the new scrip bonus issue 
was made, thereby doubling the £1,775,000 
ordinary stock, the present issued stock as 
shown in the balance sheet being £3,550,000 
and under the heading of revenue reserves, 
you will see that the general reserve has 
been reduced by £1,775,006 to provide the 
amount capitalised, thereby reducing the 
reserve to £1,125,000. ‘To this it is proposed 
to add £250,000 from 1949 profits, making 
the resultant figure at December 31, 1949, 
41,370,000. Other revenue reserves have 
been increased by roughly £61,000 practically 
all of which is for possible depreciation in 
value of trading stocks. 


TAXATION 


You will notice that we have shown 
Separately in the balance sheet the amount 
set aside for income tax on the profits for the 
year, £286,000. As payment is not actually 
due to the Treasury until January 1, 1951, 


- think it better to show this as a separate 
item, 


FIXED ASSETS 


The additions to properties during 1949 
amounted to £110,000 (1948 £66,000) and 
(S depreciation for the year was nearly 
f 8, (1948 £76,000) consequently, 
although we have kept the works up to date 
with new plant and machinery, the total 
ook value at the end of 1949 was only 
£10,000 higher than it was at the beginning 
of the year. Our buildings, plant and 


; machinery have been maintained in the best 


condition and the whole of this cost has, as 
usual, been charged to revenue. 


CURRENT ASSETS 


SunpRY DeEstTors at £647,000 show a 
reduction of £339,000 as compared with 1948 
which is largely due tc balances owing on 
completion of new ships (i.e., the difference 
between the ultimate ascertained cost and 
the provisional price) being very much 
smaller than in the earlier post-war years. 
This means that we are achieving greater 
control of our costs, and is a tribute to our 
management. 


QuoTep SEcurRITIES (Government Stocks) 
show an increase of £514,000. 


BiL_ts RECEIVABLE are {£500,000 more 
than a year ago and in holding these bills 
we are enabled to employ cash not im- 
mediately required, upon more remunerative 
terms than the bank deposit rate of interest, 
and at the same time oblige our customers. 


Our CURRENT ASSETS at £6,079,000 
are over £4,200,000 in excess of CURRENT 
LIABILITIES and I think we can _ con- 
gratulate ourselves on this very good feature 
of our balance sheet. With the ever growing 
stringency of business conditions, these 
liquid reserves are of the greatest importance. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Turning to the profit and loss account, 
it will be noticed that the trading profit for 
1949 at £898,000 is £86,000 higher than that 
for 1948, but I would like to point out that 
this has only been achieved by higher out- 
put and that our rate of profit on turnover 
is appreciably lower than in 1948. On the 
other hand, the average wage of our em- 
ployees was appreciably higher in 1949 than 
in 1948. 


INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS rose by 
£40,000 to £358,000 the increase being 
chiefly owing to a special non-recurring divi- 
dend from one of the smaller companies in 
which we are interested. Dividends from 
our associated companies—English Steel 
Corporation Limited, and Metropolitan- 
Cammell Carriage and Wagon Company, 
Limited—are the same as last year. 


The net balance carried to the Appro- 
PRIATION ACCOUNT is £436,976, an in- 
crease of £27,000 on 1948 and when to 
this is added the £192,673 brought forward 
from 1948 and the interim dividend of 
£58,575 is deducted, a net balance of 
£571,074 is available for disposal, which your 
board propose should be dealt with as 
follows : — 


In payment of a final dividend 


of 64 per cent. less tax on £ 
£3,550,000 ordinary stock 126,912 
Transfer to general reserve 250,000 
Carry forward to 1950 194,362 
£571,074 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


In my speech last year, in referring to the 
capital bonus issue, I stated that under 
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present national conditions, it might net be 
possible to give to our stockholders a return 
much greater than they were at present 
receiving, and before deciding upon the 
slight aggregate increase in our dividend dis- 
tribution for 1949, your board have given 
the most serious consideration to this matter. 
They would have liked to have done more, 
but were restrained from doing so by the 
urgent appeals from the Chancellor, although 
having regard to the severe cut in our 
ordinary share capital some years ago which 
amounted almost to annihilation, they might 
have been excused if they had gone a little 
further. We can, however, feel that we have 
in every way complied with the Chancellor’s 
urgent appeal for restraint and I hope that 
the shareholders will at least feel that the 
board has done what it could. 


ENGLISH STEEL CORPORATION LIMITED 


As usual, we have included in our report, 
the accounts of both cur associated companies 
—The English Steel Corporation Limited, 
Sheffield and the Metropolitan-Cammell 
Carriage and Wagon Company, Limited, 
Birmingham—and I am sure you will agree 
with me that the figures of both companies 
make excellent reading. 


Unfortunately, the English Steel Corpora- 
tion are still threatened with nationalisation 
and I am afraid that we can only possess 
ourselves in patience and await the issue. 
Of one thing, however, I can assure you, and 
that is that the threat of being taken over 
has in no way retarded their efforts to keep 
in the forefront of their industry, and they 
have, and are, spending considerable sums 
of money in the most modern equipment and 
facilities, so that if they are allowed to con- 
tinue under free enterprise, they should un- 
questionably be in an excellent ition to 
meet the keenest competition. e of the 
most gratifying features is that during the 
year all the departments have shown improve- 
ment, and all have contributed their share 
to the success of the business. 


During the year the stainless steel business 
made great advances, and when the new 
capital that is being spent comes into pro- 
duction it will be a very big thing. 


The wheel and axle business of Taylor 
Bros., Trafford Park, has also made great 
improvements, and they are now in a position 
to give very much greater delivery of wheels 
and axles and such like for rolling stock. 
They also had a very good year financially. 

Darlington Forge have had their new 
machine shop in action, and they are doing 
very well and have greatly improved their 
deliveries. 


METROPOLITAN-CAMMELL CARRIAGE AND 
WAGON COMPANY. LIMITED 


Regarding the Metropolitan-Cammell 
Carriage and Wagor. Company, Limited, they 
have had a busy year and attained a new 
high record in the value of deliveries. Ex- 
ports amounted to 60 per cent. of the total, 
and there was also an increase in production 
for the Home market which included delivery 
of 184 motor ana trailer coaches for the new 
Liverpool Street-Shenfield electrified service. 


The company’s railway  rolling-stock 
factories still have a large order book and 
will again be actively engaged during the 
present year in fulfilling contracts for 
passenger coaches for India, South Africa, 
Rhodesia and Egypt, and goods wagons for 
Argentina, Australia, New Zealand, Crown 
Colonies and other overseas countries. In 
addition to this work, substantial numbers of 
passenger coaches and mineral wagons will 
be completed for British Railways. 


Although there is still a considerable over- 
seas demand for new railway vehicles, severe 


competition is now being encountered from 
European builders. 
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Representatives of the company have made 
extended visits to overseas markets. 


The production of meta! omnibus bodies 
has increased during the past year and a still 
greater output is programmed for the current 
year, including large numbers for London 
Transport Executive anc a number of 
municipal transport undertakings. Successful 
trials have been carried out under operating 
conditions in this country with the Olympic 
integral "bus and an important export order 
is in progress for vehicles of this new type 
which will be the joint production of the 
Metropolitan-Cammell Company and Ley- 
land Motors Limited. 


PATENT SHAFT AND AXLETREE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


The Patent Shaft and Axletree Company, 
Limited, achieved the highest output of steel 
plates and sections since 1937 in spite of a 
shortage of man-power. Some falling off in 
demand, particularly for light sections, is 
now however evident. The improvements 
and extensions made to the Monway Light 
Mills were completed during the year and 
great benefits therefrom are already evident. 


Here again, The Patent Shaft and Axletree 
Company,—are threatened with nationalisa- 
tion, and as I mentioned in my speech last 
year, if this comes about, it will very 
detrimentally affect the parent company as 
they obtain a very considerable part 
of their material, including very special 
steel, from this unit. We must, however, 
just patiently await events. 


DELIVERIES OF SHIPS 


At our shipyard at Birkenhead, we have 
again experienced a very busy year and we 
actually delivered one more ship than we 
anticipated at the beginning of the year. In 
all, we delivered eleven ships, including two 
for Alfred Holt and Company, two for the 
Athel Line, one for Shaw Savill and Albion 
Company, one for Ellerman Lines, one for 
the British Tanker Company, two for the 
British and Continental Steamship Company, 
and two for the Argentine Flota Mercante 
del Estado, from whom I am pleased to say 
we have received a most appreciative letter, 
congratulating us on completing our contract 
to their entire satisfaction both in regard 
to cost and delivery. 


I believe that the output per man at our 
works is improving and I am pleased to say 
that supplies of material on the whole are 
better than in previous years. 


ORDER BOOK FOR NEW SHIPS 


Our present order book for new ships will 
give us work for possibly another two years, 
but the problem at the moment is to obtain 
new orders to take the place of the ships we 
are completing. In the repair department 
1949 was again a very busy year, but the last 
of the big reconditioning jobs was completed 
about the middle of the year, and in con- 
sequence it is becoming ~ more difficult to 
obtain orders to the fullest capacity of our 
facilities, but I am very glad to say that so far 
we have done very well. 


ENGINEERS’ CLAIM FOR £1 A WEEK RISE 


Regarding the Engineers’ claim for £1 a 
week rise, to be paid out of profits, this 
presumably is pre-supposing that large 
profits have been, and are being earned, but 
this is not so, so far as the shipbuilding in- 
dustry in general, and my own company in 
particular, are concerned, as anybody who 
cares to study our accounts can find out for 
himself. Moreover, for several years past, 
my company has ploughed back into the 
business more than half of the net profits 
after taxation, and indeed, we would have 

deserving of censure had we not built 


up our reserve resources after our sad ex- 
periences during the slump following the 
first World War. It is most important under 
present conditions to conserve our resources 
as far as possible to enable us to face what- 
ever difficult times may lie ahead, 


The cost of ships is much too high, and 
any savings that we can make as shipbuilders 
by reducing Ou cost to our customers in 
order to obtain work and to induce ship 
owners to embark on rebuilding their fleets 
is the proper thing for us to do, rather than 
to increase the cost of the ships by increas- 
ing wages. 


Before closing I would like to repeat what 
I said last year that our staff and workmen 
are to be heartily congratulated on a good 
year’s work. They have shown a very fine 
spirit of loyalty and co-operation with the 
firm, and by so doing they are I believe help- 
ing us to ensure employment for the future. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 


adopted. 





I. GRIEW & COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD SALES 


The fourteenth annual general meeting of 
I. Griew & Co., Limited, was held on April 
26th in London, Mr Louis Samuels (chair- 
man) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement : — 


I am pleased to report another successful 
year’s trading and that sales were a record 
in the history of the company. During the 
year new plant and equipment has been 
installed and extensions to the factory are 
now nearing completion. These improve- 
ments are not only necessary to increase out- 
put, bur also to ensure the carrying out of 
the board’s policy of constantly improving 
the quality of the furniture we produce. 


The net profits of our subsidiary, Davey 
& Armitage, Limited, amounted to £14,855, 
and this result is not unsatisfactory. We are 
following the sarne policy as in the parent 
company of constantly improving the plant, 
equipment and premises, so that we shall 
be able to take full advantage of any increase 
in the supplies of timber from abroad. 


The combined trading profits amount to 
£87,034, compared with £78,471 for 1948, 
which included £6,543 from previous years. 
The net profits, after all charges, including 
£39,195 for taxation, amount to £31,364, 
and after transferring £17,000 to general 
reserve there is a carry forward of £18,257. 
The net surplus of current assets over liabili- 
ties has risen by over £11,000 to £125,410. 
Your directors have decided to recommend 
that the final ordinary dividend be maintained 
at the rate of 174 per cent, actual on the 
increased capital. This represents a modest 
increase of just over 4 per cent. 


Sales for the first three months of the 
current year have been well maintained. 
The present position as regards the parent 
company is difficult, not only because 
supplies of hardwoods are difficult to obtain, 
but also because costs have risen considerably 
since the beginning of the year. In regard 
to the subsidiary company, we must still be 
largely dependent on our strictly controlled 
quota of softwoods, although we are always 
seeking ways of increasing its turnover by 
use of other timbers. 


The immediate future is therefore some- 
what uncertain, but we are confident that, 
with our efficient organisation, backed up by 
a keen and capable staff, we shall be able to 
overcome any difficulties which lie ahead and 
give a good account of ourselves. 


The report was adopted. 
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INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


MR ROBERT C. STANLEY ON 
PROGRESS 


The annual meeting of the Internation,| 
Nickel Company of Canada Limited w.; held 
at Toronto on April 26th. 


Mr Robert C. Stanley, the chairman, i, 
the course of his address, said: Mining i. 
the thivd largest industry of Canada, being 
exceeded only by agriculture and forestry. 
More than 90 per cent. of the nickel pro. 
duced in Canada is sold to other countries 
Since the greater portion of this goes to the 
United States or is sold elsewhere for United 
States dollars, nickel causes a constant flow 
of these dollars to Canada. Thus the 
Canadian nickel industry is one of the chief 
sources of United States dollars so essentia! 
for the maintenance of Canada’s foreign 
trade. During the past three years our 
exports of metal have returned $168,000,000 
to Canada. 


The total income for 1949 was $184,052,188, 
as compared with $198,329,310 for 1948 
Total dividends paid on the common shares 
in 1949 amounted to $29,156,338, or $2.00 
per share, the same as in the two preceding 
years. Four quarterly dividends of 40 cen: 
per share, the same as in the two preceding 
with an extra dividend of 40 cents per share 
in December. Dividend payments on the 
preferred shares totalled $1,933,899. 


Capital expenditures in 1949 were 
$18,553,851, comparable with $14,080,479 in 
1948. y countries expenditures were: 
$15,014,072 in Canada, $2,272,881 in the 
United States and $1,266,898 in Great 
Britain and in other countries. It is estimated 
that capital expenditures in 1950 will approxi- 
mate $22,000,000. 


BRITISH PLANTS 


Nickel production at our Clydach, Wales, 
refinery for the year 1949 was 49,400,000 
pounds, an increase of 9,600,000 pounds over 
1948. At the beginning of the year Clydach 
brought a further unit into operation, and 
the additional output, together with the 
general improvements being introduced, 
enabled costs to be reduced. Output at the 
Wiggin rolling-mill plant in Birmingham, 
England, showed a reduction of about !2! per 
cent. The reduction was spread over ll 
products except the Nimonic alloys, the 
demand for which is increasing with the 
further development and production of jel 
engines for aircraft. 


Operations at our precious metals refinery 
at Acton, England, continued at cupacity 
throughout 1949. Costs were up somewhat 
owing to increases in the prices of acids an 
other raw materials. Production of palladium 
and silver showed a reduction from 1945, 
with platinum and rhodium higher. 

Nickel finds its way into a very great 
number of industrial applications. In the 
United States, Canada and Great Britain the 
steel mills take approximately a third of the 
total, including substantial amounts for stain- 
less steels. 


Total sales of nickel in all forms for the 
entire year were 209,292,257 pounds as com- 
pared to 240,098,274 pounds for the yei 
1948. While the volume of nickel sales © 
1949 in the United States and Canada W2 
down from the preceding year, it exceeded 
the average of the prewar years 1936 through 
1939 by about 70 per cent. Outstanding 


were the increases in platers’ supplies and 1" 
the proportion of the steel industry’s require 
ments represented by the stainless steels. 
Volume in these classes was 160 per cent 
higher than in the prewar years mentioned. 


The report was adopted. 
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UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


INCREASED INTERIM BONUS 


MR JOHN BENN’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of the United 
Kingdom Provident Institution was held on 
Apni 19th in London. 


Mr John Benn, the chairman, who pre- 
cided, said: —I have the honour to move the 
adoption of the report and accounts for the 
year ending December 31, 1949, the 109th 
vear in the history of the United Kingdom 
Provident Institution Quite early in the 
year my father, who had occupied this chair 
«nce 1934, intimated to the board that he 
wished to be relieved of his duties on his 
Sih birthday. To my surprise, and satis- 
faction, his colleagues invited me to succeed 
him. Having served on the board for some 
vears I was fully »ware of the responsibility 
attaching to this office ; I accepted only after 
most careful consideration, and shall do my 
utmost to justify the trust which has been 
placed in me. 


Turning now to the balance sheet and 
accounts, you will observe that the new sums 
assured of £5,901,208 exceed the previous 
year’s figure by £393,208. The average 
poficy was for a sum assured of £800, Ex- 
penses in relation both to premium and total 
income show a slight reduction. The greater 
part of the income is, of course, devoted to 
the settlement of claims; the next largest 
item is the provision for the bonus, with the 
result that, taking the average of the past 
three years and before deduction of tax, 
18s. 2d. out of every £1 received by the 
institution was applied for the benefit of 
members. 


You will observe that the very satisfactory 
rate of £5 4s. 5d. gross interest has been 
earned on the fund, compared with £5 2s. 7d. 
a year ago. I must emphasise that the rate 
is calculated on a very conservative valuation 
of your fund and reflects the great strength 
of the reserves. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT BUSINESS 


As last year, the accounts of the United 
Kingdom Fire and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Limited, are included in the report, 
and they record further progress. The gross 
premium income of £285,234 shows an in- 
crease of nearly £200,00C over the figure at 
the end of the war, and a net underwriting 
profit of 4.7 per cent. has been devoted to 
strengthening the reserves. 


_ During my early months at Gracechurch 
Street I have been greatly impressed by the 
sense of public responsibility which prevails 
in the City of London. Financiers are now 
out of favour, but the country’s debt to those 
who transact its money business cannot be 
measured only by balance sheets. The silk 
hat is not the badge of plutocracy it is often 
represented to be, nor are the silver buttons 
of Our messengers a sign of subservience. The 
silk hat was, I believe, worn originally as 
being the hat most easily raised to the 
customer, but it is also, like the buttons, 
symbolic of the strict and exact standards 
which happily still mark the business of the 
City. This is perhaps most clearly recognised 
abroad, especially in the United States, where 
our reputation for reliability, built up over 
150 years, is still our most valuable asset. 


THREAT OF NATIONALISATION 


In common with several industries, in- 
surance has been impelled to find its voice 
y the threat of natienalisation, which. 


directed first against the industrial branch, 
was applied to all forms of insurance con- 
ducted by the companies concerned. The 
institution played its part in the life offices’ 
campaign to defeat this reckless proposal. 
The right and proper concern of the electors 
with economic affairs clearly demands that 
the fullest information about all forms of 
business enterprise should be available, if 
sound judgment is to be formed and reflected 
in Parliament 


In his Budget broadcast, Sir Stafford Cripps 
suggested that the man in the street is not 
much interested in the methods of public 
finance. If that is so, it is a state of 
irresponsibility which must somehow or other 
be remedied. After all, he is vitally affected. 


The nation has learned that its life assur- 
ance savings now amount to at least £2,000 
million, an average of some £40 per head 
of the population. Moreover, as_ these 
savings are being maintained and increased 
at a time when most other forms of thrift 
have halted or gone back it is to be hoped 
that the new Tucker Committee will recom- 
mend the Chancellor of the Exchequer .o 
improve the amount of tax relief on life 
assurance premiums. 


INCREASED INTERIM BONUS 


We have just completed two-thirds of our 
present triennium, and all with-profit policies 
written this year will share in the bonus to 
be declared early in 1951. Meanwhile, I 
am happy to announce that the directors have 
decided to declare an increased compound 
interim bonus of 33s. per cent. to be paid 
on all with-profit policies which mature this 
year, with 2s. extra for long-term policies 
in the temperance section which will receive 
35s. per cent. In 1949, the percentage of 
actual to expected deaths was 69 in the 
temperance section and 74.2 in the general 
section, a comparison which indicates that 
the advantages we offer to abstainers are well 
grounded. As a pioneer institution in the 
temperance field, we note with satisfaction, 
from a new survey by the Hulton Press, that 
there are now 3,000,000 total abstainers in 
this country. 


I referred earlier to the regard in which 
British assurance is held in the United States. 
We, in turn, can learn something from the 
Americans, who are constantly aware that 
service is implicit in business and this gives 
an impetus to the whole economy. It is 
significant that a New York life assurance 
company, when recruiting staff, invites young 
men to enter on “a pleasant and profitable 
career,” not in selling policies, but in “ pro- 
viding family security.” 

That, of course, is the primary aim of the 
United Kingdom Provident Institution. So 
when we write your policies and collect your 
premiums, we sometimes pause to think what 
all this means to members in protection for 
their families, in providing for education, 
buying homes, financing business, and for 
retirement and old age. While the sums 
assured with us now exceed £60 million, 
these big figures are only a measure of the 
support which our mutual Institution enjoys 
from its many thousands of members. All 
these individuals and families have hopes and 
plans for the future which they have con- 
fidently placed in our hands, and with more 
than a century of successful endeavour behind 
us we will not fail them in the years ahead. 


The report and acccunts were adopted. 
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BLAW KNOX, LIMITED 
PROGRESS IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The annual general meeting of Blaw Knox, 
Limited, was held on April 27th at the 
Russell Hotel, Russel! Square. London, W.C., 
Mr J. Theodore Goddard, the chairman, 
presiding. 

The secretary, Mr Donovan Farnworth, 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to December 31, 1949:— 


It is again my great privilege to present 
to you the directors’ report and statement of 


accounts for the year ended Deceraber 31, 
1949, 


It will be noted from the balance sheet 


that the net profits for the year, after pro- 
viding for taxation and liabilities of every 
kind, are £109,982, an increase of £25,418 
over the previous year. 


The period under review has certainly 
been one of difficulty end keen competition, 
with the volume of business handled scme- 
what reduced in comparison with the pre- 
vious year. Unfilled orders on hand amount 
to £3,146,000, as against the record figure of 
£3,600,000 at the end of 1948. Your board 
has the situation constantly under review and 
in recent months their efforts have been con- 
centrated on the introduction of new products 
of heavy earth-moving equipment. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


In this connection I am pleased to be able 
to report the production of new important 
products which your directors consider will 
favourably influence the company’s trading 
opportunities in the more difficult times 
which lie ahead. I refer in particular to the 
“Goliath” motorised scraper and the 
“BK-12” self-propelled blade grader. This 
new equipment is now in production and an 
appreciable volume of orders has already been 
secured by the company. 


Hitherto plant of this class has only been 
available from the United States. It is of 
the utmost importance in civil engineering 
construction, and ore particularly in 
Colonial development, and it is considered 
that not only will this equipment largely 
influence the company’s future turnover. but 
production in this country will contribute 
appreciably to saving the country’s dollar 
resources. Our ability to deliver these 
machines now is well timed and, in my view, 
justifies very completely the decision pre- 
viously made to undertake their production. 


The company’s transmission and radio 
tower business continues to maintain a high 
and satisfactory level of activity both in the 
home and export markets. The steelworks 
department has secured further notable con- 
tracts for open-hearth equipment and dolo- 
mite machines, and maintains a satisfactory 
position. 


GOOD LABOUR RELATIONS 


Our engineering works at Watford and 
Rochester maintain good labour relations and 
a high standard of efficiency producing equip- 
ment of outstanding quality. It is a great 
pleasure to me to be able to report once again 
the excellent relationship which exists within 
our organisation. Without the closest co- 
operation and understanding between 
management, staff and workpeople, which I 
am glad to say exists in the fullest measure, 
the results now put before you could not 
have been achieved. 


I see no reason why the business of your 
rm should not continue to go further 
ahead. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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PLATERS AND STAMPERS, LIMITED 


> 


SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS 
RECORD SALES AT HOME AND ABROAD 
MR ARTHUR KEATING ON THE OUTLOOK 


The annual general meeting of Platers and 
Stampers, Limited, was held on April 26th 
at 41, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2, 
Mr Lloyd W. Sichel presiding in the absence 
of the chairman, Mr Arthur Keating, in 
America. 


The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to December 31, 1949:— 


Ladies and gentlemen,—For the second 
time. since Platers and Stampers became a 
public company, I have the pleasure of 
addressing you with regard to your com- 
pany’s general business welfare. Your direc- 
tors have already placed their accounts for 
1949 before you, and have submitted for your 
approval today the final dividend which they 
recommend. I shall keep my own remarks 
brief, since the business news from Platers 
and Stampers for 1949 is good, and good 
news requires considerably less explaining 
than bad. I think you will all agree that your 
company’s trading results to date have been 
most satisfactory, and have thus far more 
than justified tne faith and confidence 
expressed by the directors some two years 
ago, when our shares were first publicly 
offered. 


OPERATIONS IN 1949 


1949 was a good year for your company. 
Sales both at home and abroad set new 
records and placed before our productive 
departments the not always easy task of keep- 
ing the output of our factories flowing in 
quantities that would meet a continuously 
increasing demand. These record sales have 
resulted in record profits—£306,863 in 1949, 
as compared to £215,654 the year previous. 
The onerous requirements of taxation have 
taken a correspondingly greater amount— 
£167,528, as against £108,806—but there still 
remains a net profit after taxation of 
£139,335. This compares with a figure of 
£106,848 in 1948. 


After deducting dividends paid and recom- 
mended for the year, plus the sum of £16,698 
in goodwill written off, your company carries 
forward into 1950 undistributed profits of 
£372,689, contrasted with the sum_ of 
£300,102 brought forward from 1948. The 
goodwill referred to arose out of the acquisi- 
tion of its wholly-owned subsidiary in 1946, 
and represented the premium paid on those 
shares. Your directors have considered it 
prudent to remove this item from the con- 
solidated balance sheet. 


DIVIDENDS 


In accordance with the limitations on divi- 
dends requested by the Treasury, your direc- 
tors have again recommended a final divi- 
dend of 224 per cent., which, together with 
an interim dividend of 125 per cent. paid in 
August, 1949, makes a total of 35 per cent. 
for the year. This is the same amount as 
was paid in 1948, and is at the rate indicated 
in our prospectus two years ago. The 1949 
dividends require £50,050, which you will 
note is littke more than a third of the con- 
solidated net earnings after taxation. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


The consolidated balance sheet at Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, reflects the very strong financial 
position of your company. Current assets 
rose to £943,917, nearly half of which is 
represented by cash balances The working 
capital, increased by £86,184, now stands at 
£548,339 and is certainly ample for imme- 


diate needs of the business. The decrease 
in the amount of stock in trade from the pre- 
vious year is attributable to the unprecedented 
demand for our products, particularly in the 
final quarter of the year. The management 
has already taken steps to make good this 
depletion of our stocks, and to increase them 
to a level in keeping with the increased sales 
expected in 1950. 


The fixed assets, stated at cost, less accu- 
mulated depreciation, amounted to £372,613 
at the year end Additions during 1949 came 
to £36,795, the bulk of which is in respect of 
new productive machinery acquired to 
increase manufacturing capacity in product 
lines which have proven particularly popular. 
It has always been your company’s policy to 
maintain its physical properties at the highest 
possible level of efficiency, and substantial 
sums were again expended in this connection. 
Also during the year a comprehensive plan 
of internal reorganisation was carried out, 
with the result that a good amount of space 
which was previously not utilised produc- 
tively has now been made available. 


In viewing the liabilities end income tax 
reserves of the company, it should be noted 
that the sum 2»f £13,01C has been added io 
future tax reserves to offset the immediate 
tax savings afforded under the initial allow- 
ances provisions of che Income Tax Act. Of 
this sum £9,178 has been provided from 1949 
net earning;. 


The issued share capital of your company 
remains at £260,000, represented by 1,040,000 
shares of 5s. each. Total capital and reserves 
now amount to £1,056,656, as compared with 
£931,015 at December 31, 1948. This overall 
increase is entirely accounted for in the 
increased amount of undistributed profits 
carried forward, together with an increase of 
£53,123 in future tax reserve. 


DEMAND FOR PRESSURE COOKERS 


I am sure that most of you aré generally 
familiar with the company’s range of pro- 
ducts. These consist of houseware items, 
for the most part directed towards kitchen 
applications. ‘They include pressure cookers, 
hollcw-ground and taper-ground cutlery, the 
Prestrig kettle, bathroom fittings, baking tin- 
ware, egg Leaters, tin openers and a very 
wide variety of small kitchen tools and 
specialities. These products are generally 
sold under the company’s trade names, 
“Prestige,” “Ekcomatic,” “Skyline” and 
“ Ovenex,” the first and second of which I 
hope have become familiar t you as che 
result of our extensive advertising pro- 
gramme. Within a few weeks each of you 
will be sent a copy of your company’s new 
general catalogue so that you can more fully 
appreciate the range of quality merchandise 
which we now manufacture. In manufac- 
turing and selling these articles your com- 
pany continues to enjoy the benefits of its 
relationship with the parent company, The 
Ekco Products Company of Chicago. The 
latter company, which is perhaps the largest 
and one of the most successful manufacturers 
of housewares in America, constantly places 
at our disposal its vast technical and mer- 
chandising “ know-how ” acquired during the 
past sixty years in a highly competitive 
market. Ekco also makes available to us a 
great many patents and secret processes, 
which have proved of the greatest help. 


Last year your attention was directed to 
the outstanding success which had met our 
introduction of pressure cookers into the 
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U.K. and overseas markets. The enthusiasm 
of the public for pressure cooking has 

abated, but continues to grow steadily De 
ing 1949 we greatly increased our range af 
pressure cookers by introducing larger model 
and a number of iniprovements in des) 
This is in accordance with your a, 
ment’s determination to maintain its sais 
as the leading manufacturer of Pressure 
cookers in the Empire To achieve this DOsi 
tion we have expended a great deal of money 
on national advertising ana merchandising 
campaigns. You may be interested to know 
that during 1949 we completed several motion 
picture advertising films, which have been 
exhibited in cinemas throughout the United 
Kingdom and in some parts of the Common. 
wealth. These and other vigorous mer. 
chandising plans will be maintained 5, 
accelerated in 1950, as your directors firmly 
believe that the potential demand for oy; 
pressure cookers will increase still further ,s 
the many advantages of pressure cooking 
become better known to the housewife. 


OTHER LINES 


Although pressure cookers have been the 
most significant single factor in your com. 
pany’s sales growth, there have, nevertheless, 
been strong upsurges for other lines. Thi 
is particularly true with respect to our lines 
of hollow-ground cutlery. The demand for 
these lines today far exceeds our present 
productive capacity, and we are now install- 
ing additional plant and equipment, sufficient 
nearly to double present facilities. 


The company’s products have slso enjoyed 
an increasing popularity in export markets 
Export sales accounted for a substantial per- 
centage of our total sales during 1949 and, 
since devaluation of the pound, there has 
been a marked increase in shipments to hard 
currency countries. Canada particularly has 
become a fruitful market, and we have 
shipped a very large quantity of our goods 
into that Dominion during the past six 
months. We can feel a certain satisfaction 
in the help which we are thus affording our 
aor towards closing the “ Dollar 

ap.” 


Early in 1949 the company moved its 
general offices from Burnley to their presen! 
headquarters in London. This has greatly 
facilitated administration and control by the 
management. The company now employs 
in its factories at Burnley and Derby and in 
its London office approximately 1,000 
persons. In common with many other com- 
panies, w= have not always found ourselves 
able to obtain increased personnel necessary 
to keep pace with our expansion. This 's 
particularly true at Burnley, which is in the 
centre of the cotton trade, and where the 
labour situation is stull very tight. 


PROSPECTS 


Your directors have every reason to feel 
confident in your company’s future. In 1950 
we expect again to surpass the records estab- 
lished in 1949. and shipments for the first 
few months of this year confirm that view. 
Our manufacturing and merchandising plans 
have been made accordingly. In the export 
field many new and important markets have 
now opened for us, while the explorat on an 
development of existing markets during th 
past two years should bring increased busi- 
ness to us from these areas. 

Your company is continuously on the alert 
for new lines, and many of these are now © 
the drawing boards and in the hands of out 
production engineers. These additions will 
not only help to diversify our product lines, 
but should make substantial future contribu- 
tions to our turnover and profits. To kee? 
pace with this anticipated growth, your direc- 
tors are aware of the necessity of expanding 
our productive facilities. You have my assur 
ance chat our plans in this direction af 
already well advanced. 
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Vou will have gathered that I am pleased, 
not ‘only with the results achieved to date, 
“ut with the prospects in store for your 
company. I now look forward to a year from 
his time, when I trust I shall have the 
pleasure of confirming these anticipations. 
Meanwhile, I know you will join me in 
thanking all ranks of the companys per- 
sonnel, whose loyalty and teamwork have 
made all this possible, 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted ; the returing directors, Mr W. W. 
Gibson, Mr B. A. Ragir and Mr G. V. 
Wellesley, were re-elected and the proceed- 
ngs then terminated. 





THOMPSON AND NORRIS 
MANUFACTURING 


SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 
POSITION FURTHER STRENGTHENED 
MR H. MINCH’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of The Thompson and Norris Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, was held on April 25th 
on the company’s premises at Great West 
Road, Brentford, Middlesex, Mr H. Minch 
‘chairman of the company) presiding. 


The secretary (Mr K. N. Henley, A.S.A.A., 
A.C.W.A.) read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1949, and was taken as read: 


Your directors submit the = sixty-ninth 
annual report of The Thompson and Norris 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, and its 
subsidiaries, believing it should meet with 
your approval, as further strengthening of 
the position of the company is evident. 


SATISFACTORY PROFIT EXPANSION 


Without going into too much detail, you 
will notice the net profit has again increased 
from £158,147 to £170,662, a most satis- 
factory result taking into account the down- 
ward trends in price levels which have 
developed during the year. In the course 
of the year we capitalised £266,800 of our 
reserves and the resulting shares were 
distributed to our shareholders in the pro- 
poruon of two for each one held. On the 
mereased capital we have already declared 
an interim dividend of 10 per cent. and we 
now propose to pay a final dividend of 25 
per cent., making a total of 35 per cent. for 
the year, being equivalent to an increase of 
> per cent. on last year’s basis. 


Your directors have also decided to transfer 
£21,800 to general reserve making this figure 
£205,000 after the transfer of the bonus issue 
as shown in the schedule, and £18,500 to 
dividend equalisation account, i this 
£90,000, and have written off the capital and 
bonus issue expenses of £3,857 and, after 
providing for the proposed final dividend, 
the group carry forward is increased from 
£158,855 to £208,074. You will notice that 
trade investments have increased to £19,178 ; 
this. represents investments in related com- 
panies and gives us the benefits of certain 
‘echnical information. The difficulty in 
cbtaining raw material has resulted in a stock 
reduction and cash in bank increased from 


{87.574 to £224,846 
Fos fae one the volume 


PRODUCTION TRENDS 


_ the past year all factories have made 
substantial Progress. In particular, our Irish 
“CtOry Is NOW running to full quota and, con- 


Sidering it is only two years since it started 
production, we think this is most satisfactory ; 
steps will be taken to increase substantially 
its capacity. Our South African investment 
continues to make progress and should help 
to augment our profits in the future. 


The past year has seen a consolidation of 
the factory expansion referred to in my last 
year’s speech. Trading conditions are as difh- 
cult as ever, but we continue to make 
improvements in methods of production and 
subject to adequate supplies of raw material, 
we anticipate a successful year. 


CHANGES IN DIRECTORATE 


It is with great regret that I have to advise 
you that our works director, Mr T. Whittaker, 
who has been with us nearly 30 years, has 
had to resign his position on account of ill 
health, but his services will still be available 
to us when required in a consultative capacity. 

We have appointed to the board Mr G. E. 
Prideaux, who has been our sales manager 
for many years, and Mr E. C. Winn, who has 
also had long experience with us in accoun- 
tancy and costing matters, and shall be glad 
to have your approval of their appointment. 


In conclusion, I am happy to thank all 
factory and administrative personnel for their 
loyal and enthusiastic co-operation during the 
past year, and to express my complete confi- 
dence in the continuance of the existing 
happy relationship. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend as recommended 
was approved. 


The retiring directors, Mr W. R. Tomlin- 
son, Mr J. H. D. Samuei, A.C.A., F.C.C.S., 
Mr G. E. Prideaux and Mr E. C. Winn, were 
re-elected, and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Hart Bros., Drake and 
Company, having been fixed, the proceedings 
terminated. 


EXPERT TOOL AND CASE 
HARDENING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


GRATIFYING RESULTS 


The twenty-ninth ordinary general meet- 
ing of this Company was held on April 27th 
in London, Mr A. H. Redfern, the chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement : — 

The net profit before taxation amounts to 
£140,991, as compared with £119,495 for 
the previous year These results are most 
gratifying. The proposed final dividend of 
20 per cent., which makes a total of 30 per 
cent. for the year, is equivalent to 45 per 
cent. on the capital before the bonus issue 
and compares with 40 per cent. last year. 
Out of total net profits of £140,991, 
shareholders receive approximately only 
one-seventh of the total profits by way of 
dividends. 

A new subsidiary company, Expert Tool 
Heat Treatments, Limited, formed to take 
over the specialised heat treatment business 
formerly carried on by your company, was 
put into operation as from January 1, 1949. 

In December, 1949, a wholly owned 
subsidiary company, E.T.I.C. South Africa 
(Proprietary) Limited, was incorporated in 
the Union of South Africa, to invest in and 
to establish operating companies which can 
be closely associated with the activities of 
the parent company. 

None of us can predict the trend of 
events and it is early in the year to 
prophesy, but I am confident that share- 
holders will not be dissatisfied with the 
results for 1950. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

A special resolution was passed approving 
the amendment to the memorandum of 
association of the company. 
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RHEOSTATIC COMPANY, 
LIMITED 
INCREASED DEMAND 


The thirteenth annual general mecting of 
the Rheostatic Company, Limited, was held 
on April 27th at Slough. 

Mr M. J. Gartside (the chairman) said: 

Although it is disappointing that I cannot 
report a repetition of the record profit of the 
previous year, your board considers that the 
result is satisfactory having regard to the 
difficulties which faced the industry just over 
twelve months ago. 

You will have seen from the directors’ 
report already circulated that the net profit 
amounted to £25,609 after providing £34,240 
for taxation. The directors have transferred 
a sum of £11,500 to general reserve, so re- 
taining profits in the business to provide 
some of the capital required for the purchase 
of new equipment necessary for the con- 
tinual improvement of manufacturing 
methods. 

Recently the members of the company 
approved the board’s recommendation of a 
bonus distribution of shares whereby the 
issued ordinary capital was increased from 
£98,000 to £147,000. The final dividend of 
10 per cent. recommended to you to-day on 
this new capital is equivalent to the 14 per 
cent. distribution of the previous year. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES’ RESULTS 


The consolidated accounts presented to you 
include satisfactory profits earned by your 
two subsidiaries, La Thermostatique S.A. in 
France and Contactor (Pty.), Limited, in 
South Africa. The accounts of the latter 
company are included for the first time and 
cover a period of nine months prior to the 
balance sheet date, majority interest having 
been acquired from January 1, 1949. The 
item of goodwill in these consolidated 
accounts represents shares of Contactor (Pty.), 
Limited, allotted to the parent company as 
consideration for the grant of exclusive selling 
rights in Africa, this allotment being prior to 
Contactor becoming a subsidiary. 

The new developments of “ Satchwell ” 
Controls mentioned a year ago have enabled 
your company to strengthen its position in 
the central heating field both at home and 
abroad, and gradually increasing demand 
since that time has resulted in a substantial 
addition to the company’s output during the 
current year. 

Export markets continue to receive very 
active attention from your board, and I am 
pleased to report a record figure of orders 
from overseas during the period, Devalua- 
tion has considerably assisted your company 
in entering new markets and consolidating its 
position in existing ones in face of American 
competition, and the value of export orders 
received continues at a similar high level dur- 
ing the current year. Such export business 
is, however, still extremely competitive in 
character, and the stability of price called 
for in respect of long-term contracts neces- 
sitates continual modernisation of plant and 
methods to combat rising costs. 


NEW DESIGNS 


Further new designs of “ Satchwell ” Con- 
trols for the domestic electric heating field 
will shortly reach the production stage and 
will extend the potential market for your 
company’s products. The increased demand 
referred to earlier, coupled with the greater 
diversity of the company’s range of tempera- 
ture control devices, has resulted in our works 
being once more in full production ; further 
increase of demand would require extensions 
of buildings and plant, and your board has 
plans ready for execution as and when the 
need arises. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that owing to steadily rising: costs a 
greater turnover does not necessarily mean a 
proportional increase of profits. 

The report was adopted. 
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GENERAL REFRACTORIES, 
LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER 


‘The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
General Refractorizs, Limited, was held on 
April 25th at Sheffield, Sir Ronald W. 
Matthews, D.L., J.P. (chairman of the com- 
pany), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

In recent years I have given prominence to 
the policy your board was pursuing in 
modernising and developing the works, 
quarries, etc., of the group, and you will 
notice that during the year under review we 
incurred capital expenditure of no less a sum 
than £216,408 and that at the end of the 
year had outstanding further commutments 
on capital account amounting to £178,000, 
which we hope will be completed during 1950. 


The turnover for 1949, both for the home 
and export markets, has established new 
records in the history of the company. 
Despite the fact, however, that we had a 
record turnover, the trading surplus of the 
group amountung to £465,251, is slightly 
lower than that for the preceding year. So 
far as the U.K. group was concerned we had 
a very substantial increase in turnover as 
compared with the previous year but the 
benefits which should have accrued from this 
increase in production were offset by the 
effect of devaluation on the cost of raw 
materials purchased from abroad, the further 
rise in fuel prices and the heavy increase in 
cost of repairs and replacements of a revenue 
nature. 


With regard to your foreign subsidiary in 
Belgium, trading conditions in that country 
unfortunately became very difficult during the 
last six months of the year under review. 
Many factors were responsible for the change 
in the economic conditions in Belgium. The 
most serious in so far as your subsidiary’s 
immediate prospects are concerned is German 
competition. This is a development which 
must give everyone connected with industry 
in this country serious food for thought 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


Your board have always considered as a 
first priority the improvement of the working 
conditions and social amenities of the 
employees, realising that better conditions 
improve the earning capacity of the employee 
and the quality of his work. There is 
unhappily even now, with the end of Marshall 
aid in sight, and with Germany and Japan 
rapidly improving their industrial effective- 
ness, a tragic unawareness in many quarters 
of the dangers which threaten our economic 
stability. Today the grim truth must be faced 
that everyone must work to the utmost of his 
skill and strength if he is to keep even such 
advantages as he enjoys today. 


The group surplus for the year, after pro- 
viding for interest, depreciation and taxation, 
amounts to £159,964. The balance of 
£117,728 represents the group surplus dealt 
with in the accounts of the parent company. 
There has to be added to this sum the 
amount brought forward, £81,175, aggregating 
£198,903. From this has to be deducted the 
transfer to general reserve £70,000, leaving 
available £128,903, out of which your direc- 
tors recommend the payment of a dividend 
of 124 per cent., leaving a balance to be 
carried forward of £84,216 as compared with 
£81,175 brought in. You will, I am sure, 
agree that the financial position of the com- 
pany is very sound, the liquid surplus being 
£386,128. So far as the future is concerned, 
I can only say that at the present time the 
order position of the U.K. group on home 
and export account is favourable. 


The report was adopted. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSURANCE 


RECORD UNDERWRITING PROFIT 


The sixty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of The Employers’ Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration, Limited, will be held on May 17th 
in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, The Right Hon. Lord 
Courtauld-Thomson, K.B.E., C.B., circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year to 
December 31, 1949:— 


Before dealing specifically with the results 
of 1949 I wish to refer to our treatment of 
business in foreign currencies. As you know, 
the revaluation of sterling took place on 
September 19th but we considered it best to 
continue to use throughout the year 1949 the 
exchange rates ruling prior to that revaluation 
for the conversion of all foreign currency 
items. All foreign currency items, other than 
our fixed assets, have been revalued in the 
balance sheet at the rates of exchange ruling 
at that date. 


To summarise the results of the year, the 
combined premiums of our group were 
£15,099,883, a decrease of £336,714 from 
those of 1948. The Corporation’s results 
for 1949 are notable in that the underwriting 
profit of £1,014,956, representing 7.8 per 
cent. of the premiums, is the largest in its 
history. Itis particularly satisfactory that not 
only does this underwriting profit constitute 
a record but that all the main fields in which 
we operate throughout the world have con- 
tributed to this result. 


Our total trading profit was £1,212,769. 
We have provided for United Kingdom taxa- 
tion no less than £754,604. The net profit 
was, therefore, £458,165. We have appro- 
priated £250,000 to general reserve raising it 
to £3,000,000 The carry forward will be 
raised by £60,028 on the year to £564,549. 


DEPARTMENTAL FIGURES 


Our fire premiums again expanded by 
nearly 12 per cent. and we realised a profit 
ratio of 7.1 per cent. The premiums in our 
accident and general account were 
£11,847,360. In the United States, where we 
wrote just over £3,000,000 of workmen’s 
compensation business, the results were again 
profitable. Our motor premiums throughout 
the world in 1949 were {4,791,035 compared 
with £4,549,825 in 1948. The results at home 
were unsatisfactory, for conditions remained 
difficult and unprofitable. In the United 
States our motor premiums increased slightly. 
Last year I anticipated better results in 1949, 
and this turned out to be the case. 


The total of our premiums in other classes 
of casualty business—liability, accident, 
burglary, plate glass, fidelity and surety—was 
£3,725,515 compared with £3,771,921 in 
1948. These classes continued to provide 
a good proportion of our total profit. 


The Clerical, Medical and General Life 
Assurance Society has again had a good year, 
its new business, at £4,456,658, being only 
a little short of the record figures of 1948. 


The results of our marine subsidiary, The 
Merchants’ Marine Insurance Company, 
Limited, continued to be satisfactory. The 
net Marine premiums amounted to £558,581 
and the marine fund, at the end of the year, 
amounted to £824,588 or 147.6 per cent. 
of the premium income. 


Our total investments at £24,035,444 taken 


at market values show arpreciation over book 
values. 


Here at home, the economic picture is 
already well known to you, but the problems 
of business are of other kinds. e must 
hope that all branches of British insurance 
may be enabled to progress without disturb- 
ing influences from outside. 
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THE ROYAL LONDON 
MUTUAL INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


LIFE ASSURANCE AND SAVINGS 


Income - - £14,700,000 
Total Assets - £87,600,000 


The eighty-ninth annual general Meeting 
of this Society was held on April 25th jp 


n. 

Mr J. K. Wiseman, F.C.L.1., chairman ang 
joint managing director, who presided, in the 
course of his speech, said: 

Life assurance offices continue to play , 
most important part in the country’s struggle 
for economic stability, and have proved 
be a very powerful medium for the susiainine 
of saving by the mass of the people. : 

In my speech at this time last year | 
referred to the plan for nationalisation which 
had then been suggested. This plan me 
with such opposition from policyholders, 
employees and other interested parties, thy 
the planners thought it expedient to make 
changes in the form of their proposals which 
it was hoped would make them 
palatable. 

The results of these second thoughts were 
embodied in a pamphlet published by the 
Labour Party in January, 1950, under the title 
of “ The Future of Industrial Assurance.” 

The fundamental idea of the proposals is 
that there would be a state board whose 
functions would cover the whole of the busi- 
ness conducted by the industrial assurance 
companies, whether mutual or proprietary, 
and the collecting friendly societies. 

In their essentials, these proposals do not 
differ from nationalisation. 

The British insurance industry as 4 whole 
has been united in the desire to see this 
important factor in the economic life of the 
country removed from the realm of political 
interference and exploitation. 

The directors have thought it prudent to 
strengthen the financial position of the 
Society by making further transfers to the 
investment reserves. 


more 


EXPANSION OF INCOMI 


Turning now to our accounts, the total 
income for the year amounted to / 14,717,000, 
an increase of £578,000 over the previous 
year. 

In the industrial branch the premuim 
income for the year amounted to (8,214,000, 
an increase of £216,000 over the previous 
year. 

The amount added to the industrial branch 
funds during the year was £3,544,000, which 
includes £2,177,000 interest on investments. 
This addition is money put aside as a provi- 
sion for future payments to policyholders 
Adding this item to the actwal disbursements 
to policyholders during the year the total 
£7,512,000. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 


I am happy to be able to say that the en- 
dowment assurance business im the societys 
industrial branch has been well maintained, 
and I would like to draw attention once again 
to the advantages attaching to a monthly ¢t 
dowment assurance policy in the industrial 
branch. The benefits allowed under the 
Society’s industrial branch monthly policies 
are most generous, and, in addition, these 
policies participate in the Society's periodica. 
bonus distributions in this branch. fo 

In this branch the sum of £583,245 has 
been transferred to the investment reserve, 
bringing it up to a total of £2,500,000. 

The premiums received on the fire ane 
accident and general insurance — 
amounted to £441,000, an increase of £340 
over the previous year. Si 

The balance sheet shows that the ae 
total £87,653,000, an increase of £5,063," 
over the previous year. 


report and accounts were unanimous!) 
adopted. 
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ERBYSHIRE STONE, 
” LIMITED 


-4VY CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
= PROGRAMME 


The fourteenth ordinary general meeting 


‘ Derbyshire Stone, Limited, was held on 
Gl Der D1 . _— . 
April 26th at_58, Victoria Street, London. 


Mr John Hadfield, M:.Sc., A.R.LC. (the 
norman and managing director), presided, 


Liids 


4 in the course of his speech, circulated 
with the report and accounts, stated :— 

The trading profit and other income of 
Derbyshire Stone, Limited, and_ its sub- 
cdiaries was £252,250. After all charges 
shere remains a net profit of £107,071, the 
mparable figure for 1948 being £69,675. 
Your directors are not unmindful of the 
-: that the profits of the year, after all prior 
arges. would justify a substantially higher 
aividend on the ordinary stock than that 
recommended. The decision to recommend 
. payment of 125 per cent. only has not been 
rrived at lightly and the determining factor 
s that vour directors consider it to be in the 
national interest to follow this policy at this 
juncture. 

I told the members last year that the direc- 
tors had budgeted for capital expenditure of 
£240,000 in 1949. Due to difficulties and 
delays in securing plant, only £166,525 was 
spent. Your directors propose to pursue 
vigorously in 1980 their policy of plant re- 
construction and additions and it is anti- 
cpated that over £200,000 will be spent 
during the current year 


c 





POLICY OF MODERNISATION AND 
EXPANSION 

The works of Cotswold Lime and Lime- 
stone, Limited, Gloucestershire, which com- 
pany we acquired in 1948, are being 
considerably enlarged end rew units will 
come into operation during the latter half of 
1950. The Louth unit, which is not yet in 
production, will be producing ground chalk 
and whiting this year The large new works 
t our Caldon Low limestone quarry in 
Staffordshire will be in operation in 1951. 
Your directors are confident that the policy 
of modernisation and expansion which has 
cost and is costing so much money will be 
fully justified. 

A balanced series of products is now being 
manufactured with the various minerals 
which we quarry or mine at the centre and 
on the periphery secondary and tertiary 
products entering into numerous phases of 
the life of the nation. Vertical expansion has 
marched steadily with horizontal expansion. 
Nevertheless, the facilities for the production 
of what was once the principal output of the 
company, tarmacadam and _bituminised 
macadam and special road construction 
materials, are being steadily increased, and it 
is hoped that we shall get a large share of 
the business available during the next few 
years. 
one, interesting development of the year 
1949 is related to the possibility of your 
company becoming interested in the large- 
scale working of lead deposits in Derby- 
shire. Recently the area available to the 


» company has been extended te a degree which 


will make it worthwhile to carry Out ex- 
tensive investigations as to the quantities of 
ad ore which may lie within this area. 
‘ohannesburg Consolidated Investment 
~ompany, Limited, in association with 
Derbyshire Stone, Limited, proposes to carry 
Sut immediately an examination probably 
aided by geo-physical methods and boring. 
I the evidence is such as to indicate that 
lead ore in satisfactory quantities lies within 
‘he area, a company will be formed in which 
both parties will be substantially interested. 

Prospects for the year 1950 appear to be 
reasonably good. The department which 
Coes cause your directors some concern is 
that which deals with the production of 
materials for road construction, for it is 
Probable that the cuts in Government road 


grants may have some effect and possibly the 
demand for coated macadam in 1950 may be 
affected. In spite of this, however, your 
directors consider that the general balance 
of our range of products should ensure a 
profit which will not compare unfavourably 
with that of 1949. 
The report was adopted. 


ENGLISH ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN BOND AND 
SHARE HOLDERS, LIMITED 


MR J. F. A. SWANSTON’S SPEECH 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
the English Association of American Bond 
and Share Holders, Limited, was held on 
April 20th at 5, Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.C., Mr J. F. A. Swanston, the 
chairman, presiding. 

The secretary (Mr G. Cooper) having read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors, 

The chairman said: Gentlemen, unless 
any shareholder signifies to the contrary, I 
will assume it to be the wish of the meeting 
that the annual report be taken as read. 

You will have gathered from a perusal of 
the figures in our annual report that the 
Association has more than maintained its 
sphere of usefulness in the service of holders 
of dollar investments, and in this connection 
may I, once again, draw your attention to the 
certificates we issue against dollar share 
certificates, which are designated “ Special ” 
Certificates ? They are countersigned by the 
Westminster Bank Limited as custodians of 
the original dollar certificates and are issued 
in any name desired. Holders of “ Special ” 
Certificates are relieved of any anxiety in 
regard to dividends or rights and are entitled 
to any information derivable from our records, 
which are constantly revised, without charge. 
The secretary will gladly forward an explana- 
tory leaflet to any applicant. 

Although there has been some slight 
relaxation in the restrictions governing 
British investment in dollar stocks, the oppor- 
tunities of making such investments are still 
very limited, and it does not appear that any 
amelioration of this situation is to be looked 
for in the immediate future. 

This being the position, it would be a 
mere waste of your time for me to enter into 
a detailed review of dollar investment possi- 
bilities. Our association is, however, playing 
a useful part in serving the interests of holders 
of dollar stocks, and in this connection we 
have paid our tribute, in the annual report, 
to the valuable contribution made by our 
officers and staff. It only remains for me to 
proceed to the formal business. 

I now beg to move: “ That the report and 
statement of accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1949, be received and adopted, 
and that a final dividend of 8 per cent., 
namely 16s. per share, be distributed, making, 
with the interim dividend of 8s. per share 
already distributed, 12 per cent., less income 
tax, on the paid-up capital of the company.” 

Mr Hubert Smithers, O.B.E., seconded the 
resolution, and it was carried unanimously. 

Mr Leslie W. Farrow, C.B.E., proposed 
the re-election of Mr J. F. A. Swanston, the 
director retiring by rotation, and in doing so 
said that Mr Swanston had been chairman of 
the company for a very considerable period 
and it had prospered under his leadership. 

Mr Charles D. Brassey (managing director) 
seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

On the proposition of the chairman, 
seconded by Mr Smithers, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Ritchie of Dundee, who had been appointed 
to the board during the year, was also 
re-elected. 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed to 
the chairman, which he suitably acknow- 
ledged. : 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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RAPHAEL TUCK AN} 
SONS, LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


The forty-eighth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Raphael Tuck and Sons, Limited, 
was held on April 24th in London, Mr 
Desmond Tuck (chairman and managing 
director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


You have only to refer back, so far as our 
company is concerned, to remarks I have 
made at previous meetings to find that I 
pointed to the existence then of conditions 
which were impeding the freer flow of busi- 
ness and of further profit earning. In a 
country in which the individual finds him- 
self or herself carrying the continued burden 
of a degree of taxation far in excess of any 
other country in the world some of those 
conditions which still exist are inclined to 
react to the detriment of business with an 
imcreased potency and effectiveness. 


106 PER CENT, PURCHASE TAX 


With a few minor exceptions the rate of 
purchase tax on our chief items of produc- 
tion, i.¢., greeting cards, has been 100 per 
cent. This rate applies equally to calendars, 
picture postcards, and many other pictorial 
reproductions other than books. 


We, of course, do not pay this tax—we 
only advance it in respect of merchandise 
we deliver to the retail distributor. The 
charge is passed on to him and he in turn 
passes it On to the public, the ultimate con- 
sumer. But the distributor assumes liability 
for payment of the tax the moment the mer- 
chandise is invoiced and delivered to him, 
before he sells it. Can you wonder that with 
the knowledge that his customers are mostly 
in the same boat, he has shown an increased 
hesitancy in ordering supplies beyond his 
more immediate estimated requirements ? 


Normally, increases in wages both in 
manufacturing, warehouse handling, etc., and 
increased costs of overheads, should find 
themselves reflected im the prices to the trade 
and the ultimate consumer of the finished 
articles. But unfortunately it does not stop 
at this. The imposition of 100 per cent. pur- 
chase tax automatically has the result of 
doubling these increased costs, with their 
subsequent effect on the selling price of the 
finished articles. 


THE ALTERNATIVES 


We were faced with two alternatives. 
Should we pass everything on, thereby 
taking a chance by exceeding what we con- 
sidered were the ceiling prices the public 
would be willing to pay, or should we carry 
part of the burden ourselves ? We chose the 
latter alternative, thereby suffering a reduc- 
tion in our gross profit. But for the 100 per 
cent. purchase tax such a situation would 
never have arisen. 


It is perhaps fortunate in a way that this 
delay in publishing our 1949 accounts has 
occurred, because I am now im a position to 
inform you that things should be better. 
Our turnover is up, thanks partly to mer- 
chandise not subject to the heavy incubus of 
purchase tax which has occupied so much of 
my remarks. 


As to the future, beyond that I am 
encouraged to think that considerable benefit 
should accrue to us as a result of favourable 
business arrangements I was able to conclude 
in the United States, thanks to the renown 
and high esteem in which the name of 
Raphael Tuck and Sons, Limited, continues 
to be held, I have returned from across the 
Atlantic more than satisfied at the prospects 
that lie before us. 


The report was adopted. 
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G. HOPKINS AND SONS, 
LIMITED 


(Brewing, Dairy, Electrical and General 
Engineers) 


WORKS IN FULL PRODUCTION 
Mr A. H. JOHNSON’S STATEMENT 


The fourteenth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on April 21st in 
London, Mr A. H. Johnson, O.B.E., the 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement :— 


We have been able to speed up the com- 
pletion of work in hand by constant attention 
to the best utilisation of the greater floor 
space at our disposal and by bringing our 
subsidiary companies into fuller employment 
on assembly work for your company ; this 
has made it possible to reduce the ourstand- 
ing balances of work in progress, stock and 
debtors by more than £100,000, which 
enabled the company to close the financial 
year with a credit balance at the bank. 


At the last annual general mecting I 
referred to preposals to raise further capital. 
Since that time a certain amount of capital 
expenditure has been planned and some plant 
has already been ordered. The whole ques- 
tion of new developments, new equipment 
and modernisation of existing plant and 
premises is under discussion by your direc- 
tors at the present time. The companys 
capital requirements will be reviewed by the 
board when decisions as to the measure of 
the expenditures involved have been settled. 


It has been found possible, and indeed, 
helpful to our own production to provide 
work for our subsidiary companies, which 
made profits in 1949. These profits have 
been carried forward in the subsidiary com- 
panies’ accounts to reduce the debit balances 
of past losses, which now stand at £10,814. 
It is hoped to place the subsidiaries on to a 
profitable basis of activity as a permanent 
feature of the group position, and your 
directors have this matter very much in mind. 


DIVIDEND 17} PER CENT 


Turning now to the accounts and directors’ 
report, as against £49,806 in 1948, we have 
a net trading profit in the parent company 
of £51,646, the balance of £34,377 brought 
forward from 1948 has been increased by 
£6,766 excess taxation provision no longer 
required, and from this a deduction of £1,375 
has been made to write back to cost the 
balance-sheet value of our investment in 
subsidiary company. After deducting £28,843 
to provide fully for all taxation on the profits 
of the year, and £6,576 for the Preference 
and interim Ordinary dividend, there remains 
a balance of £55,995. Your Board recom- 
mends the payment of a final dividend ot 
11$ per cent. on the Ordinary share capital 
making a total distribution for the year of 
17$ per cent. The balance to be carried 
forward on profit and loss account, after 
providing for all charges, and for the sum 
of £10,000 which your directors propose to 
place to a reserve for employees’ retirement 
payments, is the amount of £39,083. 

I can say that the work already on the 
company’s order book, together with that 
which may reasonably be expected to mature 
during the months ahead, should be sufficient 
to keep our works in full production for the 
present financial year. 

In conclusion, I should like to express on 
your behalf and that of my co-directors and 
myself, appreciation and thanks to the 
employees of the company and its subsidiaries 
for their co-operation and effort during the 
year. I have every reason to believe that the 
present year will mark another successful 
trading year for this company. 


HADFIELDS LIMITED 


OUTPUT MAINTAINED 
LORD DUDLEY GORDON’S SPEECH 


The sixty-second annual general meeting 
of Hadfields Limited was held at Sheffield on 
April 27th. 

Lord Dudley G. Gordon, D.S.O., 
M.I.Mech.E., the chairman, in the course of 
his speech, said: The accounts cover the first 
12 months’ period since September 30th was 
adopted as the closing date. The group profit 
for the year includes that for ordnance work 
carried out in previous years. Ordnance 
work in future will show a sharp decline. 

The total of capital and revenue reserves 
added to the credit figure in the consolidated 
profit and loss account, gives a total of 
£5,250,000. The research department has 
made important advances during the year. 
The scheme for its reorganising and re- 
housing is nearly completed. 

In commercial work, output was main- 
tained and there is no falling off in inquiries 
for both home and export work A satisfac- 
tory number of orders were executed for the 
company’s main specialities such as dredger 
buckets, fully hardened forged steel rolls and 
crushing machinery, as well as the supply of 
special steels in the form of castings and 
forgings. 

The important subsidiary, Millspaugh 
Limited, has made excellent progress and now 
has on hand several orders for complete 
paper-making machines, in addition to all 
the other equipment required for the paper- 
making industry. 


RECONSTRUCTION PROGRESS 


The large scale plans for reconstruction 
and reorganisation of the whole of the works 
progressed satisfactorily. The new light forge 
is now at work. Preparation for the new 
heavy forge is proceeding according to pro- 
gramme and in the foundry the first portions 
of the new melting plant are already in posi- 
tion. Two-thirds of the programme for de- 
ferred repairs was completed at the end of 
January, 1950, and has absorbed a large 
amount of material, including more than 
eight acres of glass and over three miles of 
guttering. 


In spite of the fact that the Iron and Steel 
Act now has full legal force though its opera- 
tion is postponed, this has not resulted in any 
slackening either in production or reorganisa- 
tion. The application to remove from the 
Third Schedule of the Act the greater part 
of the group leaving only Hadfields Steels, 
was rejected. A new application to exclude 
Millspaugh Limited and other subsidiaries 
has been agreed to in principle. A detailed 
scheme will be submitted for approval in the 
near future. 


_ There is every reason to continue opposi- 
tion to the proposal to nationalise certain 
firms in the steel industry. No possible 
benefit could result and there is every indica- 
tion from the experience of industries already 
nationalised that great harm would be done. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR’S REMARKS 


Mr J. B. Thomas, F.C.A. (deputy chair- 
man and managing director), said: — 


Despite the disturbance created by the re- 
organisation of the works, production in- 
creased appreciably during the year, the total 
value showing an increase of 15 per cent. 
over the previous twelve months, the main 
reasons being due to (a) increased costs and 
(b) an average of 151 additional manual em- 
ployees. 

A claim has been made that wages shall 
be increased by £1 a week, and that such cost 
should come out of profits. Such a claim, if 
successful, would cost this company at least 
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£300,000 per annum, On last 
this would more than absorb the gross pros 
before taxation from all our companies “ 
the country would suffer a loss of £115 ~ 
in taxation income. The stockholder (wits 
out whose money there would have been nm 
buildings and plant to enable the worker : 
earn an average of £358 per year) would 
receive no return on his capital. 

If we are to emerge successfully from our 
present situation and be able to exist with. 
out the generous charity of the U.S.A. oy, 
outlook on life and what we are entitled to 
must undergo a complete revision. Near 
all democratic countries seem to be expecting 
the U.S.A. to carry them through the, 
troubles. It is time all started to help them. 
selves instead of depending upon other 
Soon it will be too late. : 


The report and accounts were adopted 


year’s trading 





CONWAY STEWART AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


FURTHER SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 
MR S. W. JARVIS’S SPEECH 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
Conway Stewart and Company, Limited, wa 
held on April 27th at the registered office, 75, 
Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 


Mr S. W. Jarvis, chairman and managing 
director, said: Gentlemen,—The acaounts 
and directors’ report for the year ended 
December 31, 1949, have been in your pos- 
session for some little time, and with your 
permission I will take them as read 
(Agreed.) 


Your directors are pleased to announce 
further substantial progress for the past year 
The net profit for the year, after making {ull 
reservation for taxation, was £25,471, which 
compared with £21,886 for 1948. 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


Considering the mounting difficulties we 
have had to face in the way of increased com- 
petition and further import restrictions in 
many countries, and the stifling taxation 
which must have a severe dampening effect 
on the expansion of any industry, I think 
you will agree that the results for the year’s 
trading are very satisfactory. 


During the past year our sales again beat 
all records, both at home and abroad, and 
there are now signs of freer trading condi 
tions in some countries where business b1 
been closed to us for some time past, which 
I feel augurs well for this year. 1950 hi 
opened out quite well, and there is every 10 
dication that we are more than holding ou 
own in this very competitive period. With 
signs of restriction in buying, the excellent 
quality and value we offer the public are fully 
appreciated. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


Our staff have continued to give us exctl- 
lent and loyal support, and on your behalf | 
should like to thank them for their service 
to the company. 

Before closing, I regret to say that in last 
October we lost one of our younger directors, 
Mr K. C. Jarvis, who was killed in a moto! 
accident, and whose loss we all feel very 
deeply. 

The report and accounts were unanimousl 
adopted and a final dividend of 20 per cea! 
Ging 30 per cent. for the year) 
approved. 

The retiring director, Mr R. H. Gam’ 
was re-elected, the remuneration of th 
auditors, Messrs Chalmers Wade and Co. 
having been fixed, the proceedings 


terminated. 
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WANKIE COLLIERY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 


inary i he 
An extraordinary general meeting of t 
Wankie Colliery Company, Limited, was held 
on April 26th in London. 


Sir John R. Chancellor, G.C.M.G., 


-ccv.o., G.B.E., D.S.O. (chairman and 


‘ot managing director), in the course of his 
ak pee "This meeting has been called 
to consider the following resolutions : —(1) 
For the conversion of the stock of the 
company into shares of 10s. each, (2) for in- 
creasing the capital of the company from 
£1,700,000 to £3,400,000 by the creation of 
3,400,000 new shares of 10s. each, and (3) for 
aitering the articles of association to provide 
that the maximum number of directors shall 
be nine. 

It is the intention of your board, if this 
resolution is approved, to dispense with dis- 
tinctive numbers on shares and to make an 
application to the Stock Exchange for per- 
mission to deal in unnumbered shares. 


The capital expenditure envisaged in con- 
nection with the extensions required to put 
the collieries in a position to meet the ex- 
pected increased demands for coal over the 
next few years is estimated at approximately 
£2,000,000. 


TERMS OF ISSUE 


In order to finance those extensions it is 
proposed to increase the capital of the com- 
pany from £1,700,000 to £3.400,000 by the 
creation of 3,400,000 new shares of 10s. each. 
If the resolutions are passed, your board 
propose to proceed immediately with the 
issue of 3,293,750 new shares. 

Of these 3,293,750 new shares, 800,000 
shares will be issued to Powell Duffryn, 
Limited, at the price of 12s. 6d. per share, 
payable in full on application, and the balance 
of 2,493,750 will be offered at the price of 
12s. 6d. per share, payable in full on applica- 
uon, to the holders of stock on the register 
at the close of business on April 4, 1950, on 
the basis of three new shares of 10s. each for 
every four 10s. stock units held on that date, 
fractions of a new share being disregarded. 
Members will also be given the opportunity 
of applying for any of the 2,493,750 shares 
not taken up under the letter of rights. 

Letters of rights and forms of application 
for excess shares will be posted on April 27, 
1950. The issue of the 2,493,750 shares has 
been underwritten by Erlangers, Limited. 

The outputs of coal and coke from Sep- 
tember 1, 1949, to March 31st last amount 


to 1,091,414 tons and 60,228 tons respec- 
tively, showing increases of 104,975 tons of 
coal and 11,334 tons of coke when compared 
with the outputs for the same period of the 
previous financial year. 

Your board has declared an interim divi- 
dend of 3} per cent. in respect of the opera- 
tions of the first six months of the current 
financial year. 


AGREEMENT WITH POWELL DUFFRYN 


Your board are pleased to report that an 
agreement has been entered into with Powell 
Duffryn, Limited, under which they have 
been appointed managers to the company for 
a minimum period of ten years from May 1, 
1950. 

In view of the considerable investment 
which Powell Duffryn, Limited, are making 
in the company, it is proposed, subject to the 
resolution before you being passed, to invite 
two nominees of that company to join the 
board. The special resolution increasing the 
maximum number of directors from six to 
nine provides for this. 

The resolutions were carried. 





THE MERCHANTS’ MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The seventy-ninth ordinary general meet- 
ing of The Merchants’ Marine Insurance 
Company, Limited. will be held in London 
on May 17. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Courtauld-Thomson, K.B.E., C.B., circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
1949 : — 


Our marine premium in 1949 amounted 
to £558,581 and the marine fund now stands 
at £824,588 or 147.6 per cent. of the pre- 
mium income. The fire and accident and 
general accounts again yield excellent results, 
with an increase of £15,673 to £123,700 in 
the combined premium income, and the profit 
of £18,610 is transferred to the profit and 
loss account. These underwriting profits, 
added to the interest on our investments, 
make our profit for the year £46,077. After 
providing £16,430 for United Kingdom taxa- 
tion we have a net profit of £29,647. 

A new factor which must seriously affect 
future hull settlements is that resulting from 
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the devaluation of the pound sterling. 
Concerning cargo business, whereas for many 
years we have secured a reasonable margin 
of profit on this section of our underwriting, 
it seems doubtful whether future operations 
will prove equally satisfactory. I am glad to 
report continued progress in the development 
of our overseas business 


BIRMINGHAM RAILWAY 
CARRIAGE AND WAGON 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The ninety-sixth annual ordinary general 
meetng of the Birmingham Railway Carriage 
and Wagon Company, Limited, was held 
on April 25th at Birmingham, Sir Bernard 
D. F. Docker, K.B.E., J.P. (the chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement: — 

The results for the year 1949 show an im- 
provement Over any post-war year, but I 
would remind you that in our industry, where 
the length of time from the booking of an 
order until the completion of the work may 
be considerable, the profits of the year usually 
reflect the result of work commenced one or 
even two years earlier. I consider that only 
in 1949 have we returned to what can be 
regarded as normal results from the employ- 
ment of our works at their full capacity. 

The improvement in output was a very 
satisfactory one but, contrary to the indica- 
uons in my report of last year, the proportion 
for export was not increased. This was due 
to the unexpected cancellation of substantial 
orders for wagons by the Argentine Govern- 
ment and was occasioned by that country’s 
shortage of sterling necessitating a drastic 
curtailment of the programme of expenditure 
upon capital goods. 

As provision had been made for these 
wagons in our 1949 production plans, the 
can cllation necessitated an adjustment in our 
programme, and I consider the increased out- 
put all the more creditable. 

Keen foreign competition is being ex- 
perienced and is likely to continue from the 
Continent, Canada, the U.S.A. and from 
Japan, and I have drawn the Board of Trade’s 
attention to Japanese competition in par- 
ticular, as it is evident that the low standard 
of living in that country makes it impossible 
to compete in price, and unless the Govern- 
ment handles firmly the question of America’s 
direction of Japanese industry, many markets 
which are traditionally British will be closed 
to this country solely on the question of 
price. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





NOTICES 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY.—(Incorporated in 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


Canada with Limited Liability. )\—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
PERPETUAL 4 PER CENT CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURE STOCK. 
~NEW BRUNSWICK RAILWAY 4 PER CENT DEBENTURE 
STOC K. CALGARY AND EDMONTON RAILWAY 4 PER CENT 
DEBENTURE STOCK,.—ATLANTIC AND NORTH-WEST RAILWAY 
i PER CENT FIRST MORTGAGE REDEEMABLE DEBENTURE 
STOCK.—In preparation for the yment of the half-yearly interest 
due July 1, 1950. on the above Stocks, the Transfer Books will be 
‘losed on May 19th and will be reopened on July 3, 1950.—R. F. 


TREMAYNE, Deputy Secretary, 8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.1. April 21, 1950. 


APPOINTMENT as Export Executive required by Honours 
a Graduate, aged 34, now in charge of the Continental subsidiary 
“) 4 major British manufacturing company. The advertiser has 
pecialised in the organisation of efficient selling arrangements in 
overseas markets, including Latin America, U.S.A., Europe and 
others, where he has acquired an extensive experience of modern 
Othe Promotion methods and their application to the export trade. 
7 r qualifications include a thorough knowledge of all aspects of 
ym oer procedure, ability to organise and administer an efficient 
. partment and the capacity to extract maximum business from 
relgn markets. Sound educational background, fluency in four 


Principal European languages, and an excellent war record in senior 
commissioned rank.—Box 402. 








QECRETARIAL SERVICES offered; expert Stenographer. Own 
machine, Appts. hour, day, week.—’ Phone before 11 a.m. Park 4988. 





i 


Applications are invited for the appointment of Assistant Lecturer 
in Economics. Salary scale £450 by £25 to £500. _ 
Form of application and Conditions of Appointment may be 


obtained from the undersigned. ‘ 
; H. PICKBOURNE, Registrar. 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY LIMITED 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER BOOKS for 
ORDINARY STOCK and PREFERENCE STOCKS will be closed 
from May 10th until May 23, 1950, both dates inclusive. 
By Order of the Board, 
_H. EAVES, Secretary. 
Offices: Cunard Building, Liverpool. April 27, 1950. 


BOARD CHANGES 
INSURANCE ENGINEERS LIMITED.—Mr. J. W. J. Levien has 


been appointed Chairman, and Mr J. Kirk, A.C.1.1., Deputy Chair- 
man, 


RIVATE SECRETARY (male) required for General Manager of 
important mining interests in Bolivia. Apelicamie should be of 
first-class character, possessing sound general knowledge, and expert 


in Shorthand and Typing in both English and Spanish. Age between 
30 and 45 years. Salary £100 per month with free housing, etc.— 
Applications in Vien. giving fullest particulars, to Box 3434, 

Sons Limited, 31, Budge Row, London, E.C.2, 


c/o Charles Barker and 
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Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


Vickers.—Consolidated net profit amounted 
to £3,290,724 in 1949 compared with 
£3,373,.948 (of which £600,000 less tax was 
of an exceptional nature) in 1948. These 
figures are struck after the provision of 
£4,548,602 against £3,090,092 for taxation 
and after deducting £589,257 (£428,154) for 
minority interests. Some £578,531 of net 
profit in 1949 represents part of undistributed 
profit of English Steel Corporation which 
may not be available for distribution if the 
Steel Act is implemented. The dividend of 
6; per cent for the year absorbs £287,874 net 
(same as the 124 per cent paid on capital 
before bonus issue for 1948). 


Vulcan Foundry.—Consolidated trading 
profit increased from £294,669 to £399,398 
in 1949; net profit rose from £89,117 to 
£138,550. The dividend of 5 per cent plus 
14 per cent bonus is repeated. Work in 
progress at the year-end less provisions and 
payments on account amounted to {1,623,864 
(£1,688,392). 


Anchor Line.—Net profit for the 15 
months to December 31, 1949, was £298,664 
(£319,324 for 9 months to September 30, 
1948); no dividend ic recommended on the 
_ ordinary stock (125 per cent); £250,000 
(£100,000) is placed to general reserve. 

Austin Reed.—Net profit for the year to 
February 20, 1950, amounted to £242,423 
(£183,767) after taxation of £138,550 
(£104,182). The dividend for the year is 
74 per cent on the enlarged capital. 


Stewarts and Lloyds. — Consolidated 
profit in 1949 rose from £5,315,738 to 
£7,803,994 anc net profit from £3,017,071 
to £4,377,844 after £3,426,150 (£2,298,667) 
U.K. taxation. The dividend of 12§ per 
cent for the year on the deferred stock is 
repeated. 


Spillers.—Group net profit struck after 
UK taxation £804,000 (£766,000) and depre- 
ciation and obsolescence £515,000 (£452,000) 
increased from £565,000 to £599,000 in the 
year to January 31, 1950. 


Cuest Keen Baiawins.—The balance 
transferred from consolidated profit and loss 
for 1949 amounted to £801,811 against 
£627,703 after charging £223,700 (£193,650) 
profits tax and £659,586 (£644,932) income 
tax. A surplus provision of £300,000 for 
taxation arises mainly from the sale of assets 
to the Steel Company of Wales. The dividend 
for the year is 10 per cent (same). 


United Molasses.—Consolidated profit rose 
from £1,861,830 to £2,238,633 m 1949. Net 
profit of the group was £786,426 (£831,725) 
and sum attributable to holding company 
£714,366 (£748,448). Depreciation took 
£799,975 (£422,383) and taxation £652,232 
(£607,722). The year’s dividend is 27} per 
cent plus 2} per cent tax-free capital distri- 
bution (same). 

De Havilland Aircraft.—Group trading 
profit in the year to September 30, 1949, 
amounted to £1,274,631 (£1,135,382); net 
profit including £23,080 provisions written 
back was £346,367 (£290,983). The dividend 
of 10 per cent is repeated. Net current assets 
increased from £3,568,743 to £3,861,051 ; 
stocks rose from {7,597,659 to £8,663,253 ; 
the bank overdraft at the year-end was 
£234,337 (£489,029) against which cash 
totalling £525,309 (£119,278) was held. 

Eider Dempster Lines Holdings.—Group 
trading profit rose from £3,071,152 to 
£3,141,197 and net profit was reduced from 
£1,674,818 to £1,470,900 in 1949. The divi- 
dend of 123 per cent is unchanged. Net 
current assets at the year-end were £6,325,021 
(£4,668,357). Consolidated book value of 
the fleet at December 31, 1949, is given at 
£6,452,440 (£6,438,318); liquid funds 
amounted to £8,844,278. 

United Newspapers.—Consolidated profit 
rose from £547,189 to £614,417 and net profit 
from £154,164 to £185,086 in 1949. The 
dividend for the year is 20 per cent (15 per 
cent). 

Fremlins.—Balance of trading account for 
year to January 31, 1950, was £364,040 
(£377,761 for varying periods in 1948-49), 
The ordinary dividend for the year is 11 per 
cent. 


Coodyear Tyre and Rubber.—71)),) prof 
for 1949 amounted to £1,773,904 (1,832 15, 
and net profit £770,858 (£858,640), “Ty. 
dividend for the year is 46} per cent tax fre. 
paid as an interim. Stocks declined from 
£2,283,730 to £1,976,340 on the year, 


Capital Issues 


Morphy-Richards.—Application has beer 
made to the C.I.C, to raise additional funds 
by way of issuing loan capita! and 150.9» 
4s. ordinary. shares. my, 

Thornton-Varley.—A placing has bey 
arranged of £300,000 44 per cent redeemable 
debenture stock, 1961-71, and £187,800 of 
the £200,000 53 per cent cumulative rp. 
deemable £1 preference shares. Application 
has been made for permission ro deal ix 
both classes of capital. 


Wankie Colliery.—3tockholders registered 
on April 4th are to be offered 2,493,750 19; 
ordinary shares at 12s. 6d. per share in the 
proportion of three new shares for every four 
10s. stock units held. A further 800,000 shares 
are to be subscribed for by Powell Duffryn x 
the same price, 


New Price Issues 





| Issue Price, 

Issue Price April 25, 

(a) | 1950 

Boots (20/- paid)............ 35/0 52/0—32/3 

Calcutta Elec., Deb. ......... 3 | 91—92 
East Africa 3% (£50 paid) .. 97} 2i—3ipm 
English Elec., Deb........... i 93 104—105 
Fisons, 44% Deb. .....cc000+- 98 99, —99j 
Howardsgate Trust .......... -- | 16/9—17/3 
yy 8 ee Ee Pra } 20/0 | 22/0—22/3 
Pilkington’s, Pref. (10/- paid). 20/6 | 10/6—11/0 
Quorn Specialities ........... 1/4* | 1/44—1/5 
ge Re re aes 4/0 | 4/10}—5/l} 
Silvertown Services .......... i som 14/0—15/0 

Steel, Ist Mort. Deb. ........ 100* 93-10 
me Teepe aera odes |; 98 100j—101} 
Uganda, 34% (£10 paid) ..... | 98 14—Li pe 
UIPEROREE, DPOB... cc vow snd s oe 100 1909-11) 
Vee, SRE i is con owensnre 5/0 (12/10}-13/lbp 

DW BUR 0 osds cd tcote 100 bk —4h; 


* Placing. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 366 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. 


Notes on the following company reports 


appear in the Supplement : Monsanto ; De Havilland Aircraft ; Elder Dempster ; British Oxygen. 




















































Prices, 7 ' ; ee eteg Pric | 
; Price Price Yield Yield iS TICeS, j : ; , rield 
Year 195° el | ne . on Year 1950 Last Twe | Price, | Price, | Yielt 
. ts Ane. 26 Name ot Security Apr. 19,'Apr. 26,’ Apr. 26, | Apr. 26, |  Drvidends Name oa | 26, | Apr. %, 
0: r.2 - + e m3 > 2 rr. 20,; é .”, 
jan = i. © 1950, 1950, 1950 1950" }Jan.2 to Apr. 26) eee Ne Sco” | 1888 
Hizh Low (mn) } High | Low | {a) (b) (ce) 
187 | 101 | War Be S 24° 1, | 101 626119 6 | | ites 
1012 0 ‘ar Bonds 24% Aug. 1, 1949-51; 101 | 101R 0 2 6° 1 9 OF % , ; i fad 
101% 101 | War Bonds 24%, Mar. 1, 1951-53] 101} | 1014} | 0135 4/116 9/1 9% 95} | ® | @ N austeatie si tases || 984 933 | 3 7 3i 
101}{ 100 | War Bonds 24% Mar. 1, 1952-54|| 101% | 1014 018 3/2 1 5/1 s9f | id | id |Birmingham’2g% 1955-57../ 100 | 100 215 0! 
10935 100 ytexch. Stk. 24% Feb. 15, 1955..| 100 | 100§ |1 2 4,2 3 4 8 TH | 50 ¢| 60 ¢||Anglo-American Corp. 10/-.| 7 % #3183 
1014 | 100) || War Bonds 24% Aug. 18, 1954-56) 101 |101# 1 2 512 5 64 ih 64 | 2b) 5 al gay ! 6h 4:10 6 
102% 1014 || Funding 2 2% ‘June 15, 952-57 .| ik | 1024 '1 5 1/211 OF 4/3) 67/9) 106} 5 a) 72/6 |4 29 
103 | 102 |\Nat. Def. 3% July 15, 1954-58./| 103$ | 1 ;1 5 61213 24 80/6! 71/6) Mal 15 6 - |5 12 6 
103% = 1014 \War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 1955-59.|| 102% | 1028 1 611/223 8H 19/9; 17/03) @ c| w c!| 6 616 % 
994 | 96) Sav. Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1955-65, 99% | 99 113 9 3°1 41) 70/7}, 66/-| 7a| 7 6 i419 
99% 97% |\Funding 25% April 15, 1956-61. 998 | 1 8 10/211 63} 140/- | 129/-| 5 a! 119 104 310 2 
98 | 95 ||Funding 3% A 15 3 9.. | Siw | 116 3/3 5 91) 95/3) W/-| Bal 12 éxd 4 6 6 
1073 | 104 |/Funding 4% May 1, 1960-90...|| 106fxd/106Axd! 110 4/3 5 35/- | 32/4) 5 o| & 6 497 
6, | #4 focv. Bonds 295 Sunt. & See? f (117 8|3 5 17/10}, 16/6, wb} § 4 44 
| 914 |Sav. Bonds 24% May 1, 1964-67 xd) 93xd/117 1/3 0 52/9}, 28/9; Be} 8B yo § 77 
= 1 '|Vict. Bonds mg 1920-76) 108 | 108: |11110/3 6 Beit 59/1} 15 ¢} 15 6 |41 
94 91§ |Sav. Bonds 3 Aug. % 4 93; | 93§ (119 6/3 8 44/3; @/-| 76!) 3 9 4131 
103% | 100 | 4% (after Feb. 1, 1957).// 102§| 103 | 2 211/318 5f] 106/3| 95/-| 13,0! 18) 6 649 
v4} 91} |\Conv. 34% (after Apr. 1, 1961) . | 93% (2 1 3/315 33/14, 29/74, 10 ¢| 1 j- \6 15 
70} 66 | Tress. S5&-25 7 (aftechge. 1 19Te)) 68 68 20 2/313 1ff 4/6) 39/3) 1c] 1 | j~ § 00 
83 79§ ||Treas.Stk. 3° (afterApr. s06) 81 81h | 2 0 7/313 Off 63/-| 5B/-| 18 cl 15 9/521 
90 86} ||Redemp. Stk. 3% Oct. 1, 986-96, 88 89 (2 0 5,3 910f| 40/3, 33/3) 17)6| The 40/- 6 52 
93% 9 ||\WarLoan3}% (afterDec.1,1952)) 924 | fxd | 2111/3216 1f 45/-| 41/- “ 4 42/- 5145 
7 68t |Consols 25% .......+seesee+s- 6 | 69% (119 8| 312 2ff 32% | 27 lea ¢ \t77 32 (2 8 OF 
%, 92 \|Brit. El. 3% Gd. Apr. 1, 1968-73) ar 441119 4/3 7 5H 55/7 so e| 2 53/3 | 41310 
v4 91% | Brit. El. 3% Gd. Mar, 15, 1974-77) 92§ | 93° | 11911/3 8 5d] 66 it 60/6 | 15 6 6/3 29% 
90}  86f | Brit. Tpt. 3% Gd. July], 1978-88, 89) | 89 | 2 1 5/311 0 ef | a 54 8 
5) | 92 i Beit. Tpt. 3% Ga. Apr. 2 1968-73, 9 1/119 6/3 7 8 a2 | 3 a — | 36 
892 | 85 ot ay 1, 1990-95 87 87jxd 2 1 6/311 Ol] 46/4). aya | al 2 44/6 | 3:18 
i i i 
Redemption yields are worked out on the assumption that all dated stocks will : : 
repaid at latest date. Such yields are marked ‘’. To this rule there Seer semmmien (a) Interim. (0) Final. (c) Whole year. (d) Int. paid half-yearly.  (") — 
tae Sat ca etched ube Chase ae ee aR Ee Uh eas. | od Bed Raat ee ne ee ds bas 
are i basis a 
Shineied seceas lle i cae Tae ow un ge 
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THE ECONOMIST, April 29, 1950 


Statistical Summary 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 









































Receirrs ' PAYMENTS 
For the week ended April 22, 1950, total | Dimmay sels ---- 1242 | Dist, Seed a8 
ordinary revenue was £48,596,000 against | “Internal ....... 500 | 3°% Def. Bonds.... 515 
ordinary expenditure of £69,033,000 and issues | Ways & Means Ad- | 2)% Ter. Annuities 1,538 
to sinking funds £230,000. Thus, including wees o0a.6ce. 36,760 fax Reserve Certs 975 
cinking fund allocations of £464,000 the deficit Other De _ ca 

. rued since April Ist is £46,000,000 compared | eo De eer 
with a surplus of £2,509,000 for the corres- iat. 3.500 
i ding pt riod a year ago. nindedinsat” shih aineentan 
pie : 38,502 8,581 


ARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
ag AND EXPENDITURE 
eceipts into the 
Exchequer 


FLOATING DEBT 


































| ({ thousand) (4 million} 
| Esti- | Ways and ire 
Revenue | mates,}| Apr. 1, Apr. 1, | Week | Week lreasury Means cee i 
1950-5) 1949 1950 ended jended | 5... Bills Pe se il sary | Cotal 
| or 23 Apr. 22 ; Bank | posits mg 
- yf . % Pubhe | yt by Debt 
: | i 
£’000 | 1949 | 1950 Tender| fap [Depts | Eng nied 
! | 





land 










CORDINARY 


REVENUE 






April 23 







12,824, 14,916 














































income Tax......2388000) 59,556) 52,21 2330-0} 228-2 
Sarton 120,00) 10,100) 8,450) 1,700; 1,900 | 4, 

Estate Duties po aes “ae Jan. 28} 2989-0! 1941-0 +5 
Profits Tax 270, a — Feb. 41 2960-0 | 1905-2] 532-1 | 
Ott Inland Rev 40) , 43) 2940-0; 1851-8 346°1 ae 

her iniam e | oes tr - m j 
S : jalContributn. 4 500) 100 }8} 2930 0 1958-7 379 1 .. 

pecialCon a eee ae 25} 2920-0 | 1940-2] 402-4 | 2-3 

Sean ach | j ° 
Total Inland Rev. 20280 i] 106,686) 87,80 22,064) 34,536 Mar, 4] 2910-0] 1883-6] 419-4 | 0-8 Soe 
Customs... ..<++-| 870,650) 43,179 40,836 12,016| 14,782 | + 32) 2920-0) 1894-6] 427-8 |... Public Deps.:~ 
pavaated | 713,150) 18,998 16,399 6,898, 9,099 | + 18) 2910-0) 1910-0) 428-8 |... 

SASS. «+0 sSene te we | | 254 2920-0] 1925-5] 447-4 | 2-3 —_ 
Total Customs & 1.9 | 93 ag1 » 3 aT 8 oe 

Excise ........ 1583 Ss 18,924) 23, Apri 8]2910-0/ 1952-1] 397-1 | Se as 
' ) 56 . 15} 2920-0) 1958-0] 410-8 | ee 
eaten hae 22] 2920-0| 1959-2] 447-6 | 
Surplus Receipts 

from Trading &5, 


P.O. (Net Receipts); _... 
Wireless Licences.| 13, 
Sundry Receipts. .| 27,0 
Miscell. Receipts 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ million) 





































(incl.CrownLands)) 70, 8,498 5,47 Amount — 
— ee F Beneath anes 
Yotal Ord. Rev... 181,850; 153,196] 42,561, 48,596 a cineal ase at 
NPP SG Eas Bk Sarit Nenad Offered) “PPS Atiotted ; Min. 
Suir-B G | Bsnkl % 
SELF-BALANCING | 


Post Office....... 172,1 


Income Tax on 


2,650 3,200 




























Apl. 22 299.0 | 170-0] 10 2-84 | 45 
E.P.T. Refunds| 5,7 10 | © 1950 
pemcemeie cena Jan. 20 271-4 | 220-0] 10 5-74 20 
Total 45,211! 51,806 ra 286-9 | 210-0 10 5-66 63 
$s 
ssues out of the Exchequer Feb. 3 } 304-0 | 210-0} 10 5-44 6 No 
to meet payments , 10 | 220-0 | 287-4 | 220-0] 10 5-96 | 69 
(£ thousand) » AT | 230-0 | 294-5 | 220-0} 10 6-75 65 ment 
Mc. Ce « 2 | 220-0 | 274-4 | 220-0] 10 6-44 18 Government 
Expenditure | mate, | Apr. 1, | Apr. 1,] Week | Week 
1950-51] 1949°| 1950 Jended|ended | Mar. 3 | 230-0 | 321-6 | 230-0} 10 5-25 57 
| to to | April | April » 10 | 230-0 | 307-2 | 230-0} 10 5-54 65 Gold 
pr. 23,|Apr. 22) 23, | 22, ” 17 | 230-0 | 274-7 | 230-0] 10 5-98 79 
000 | 1949 1950 | 1949 | 1950 » 24 | 230-0 | 294-8 | 230-0] 10 5-84 70 
ORDINARY ' | , $l | 230-0 } 273*5 | 230-0] 10 3-22 79 Deposits :-— 
EXPENDITURE : | 
Int. & Man. off Api. 6 | 240-0 | = th = 7. & 
Nat. Debt..... | 490,000) 43,939 43,748] 3,322) » 14 | 2350-0 | 301-8 | “( “Of Bankers 
Payments to 'N.| a es 21 | 230-0 | 306-4 | 230-01 10 2-82 | 65 Others 
MONG. << seca | 36,008 ... 1,153 On April 21st applicati : : 4 Total 
or ema Whee ? ’ pplications for bills to be paid on Monday, | . °".""' 
oon Cons. Pund | ‘Saeuiany Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday Decursthes ee 
Services ....... 11,000 455, 51) 251) were accepted as to about 65 per cent of the amount Government 
Tr | tae etek tae ~~ | applied for at £99 17s. 5d., and applications at higher 
ont * hen 537,000) 44,394) 45,411) 3,573) 3,413 orice were accepted in full. Treasury Bills to a maximum ner 
SUPPIY Services . . (2918069 134,650) 153,520 42,980, 65,620 | of £240 million are being offered for April 28th. For the ota 


week ending April 29th the banks will be asked for Treasury 


remeree Bee | 
Total Ord. Expd. . |3455068 ones 198,731} 46,553, 69,033 | deposits to a maximum of £25 million at 6 months. 


Sinking Funds ... | 31 c 200; 230 
Total (excl. Self-| o 


excl. Self-| 
Bal. Expd.)... . |3455069 179,341) 199,195] 46,753) 69,263 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
({ thousand) 






















SELF-BALANCING | ; 

Post Office. ...... 172,150 7,500) 7,700} 2,650' 3,200 a _— = - 
Income Tax on | | Apr. 16,| Apr. 15, 
E.P.T. Refunds} 5,70 54 UN... | 10 1949 | 1950 

Total — — aa ee avings 
Cal oo asses cas 3632914 186,895, 207,006} 49,403) 72,473 ee eee eee 1,800 1,750 
Repayments ...........- 2,500 1,900 


After increasing Exch . 
(3,591,264. ‘the ng xchequer balances by £641,419 to 





























er operations for the week increased Net Savings ............ ly 700 'Dr 150 
the gross National Debt by £29,921,796 to £25,879 million. | Defence Bonds :~ eee 
Receipts. ...... eecus wane 500 420 
, NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) Repayments ............ 659; 1,165 
Temporary Advances repaid: Bullion ........... 115 a 
NET ISSUES nieiaiiaa ane a Rca ead ars 159 \Dr 745 1950 
.O. and Trustee Savings }-———} 
pat Office and Telegraph... “ nuwacted es ae Banks :— : 
= ; a. oe eases e Sud vbeseinvasé 13 pone cates aie ibd owe a om 
oe . ct, LM MUON oie bea eeaes 145 epayments ..... oie nelle ; 
ioe Authorities Loans Act, 1945, : Mahvcess ++. 4,400 
ton (Centralized Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(1). 3,000 Net Savings ........++++ 


C ais 
‘ewes nae Development Act, 1948, s. 17(1) 


chengpeehschdmukiie niccas sss 500 | Total Net Savings..... wees 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Post-war Credits... . 219 | Interest on certificates repaid 
Interest accrued........... 





Change in total remaining 
NOE is oo cian s's oh 5 ak 





tor. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


APRIL 26, 1950 


nates Staal 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued:- 
In Circulation 1277,730,620 
In Bankg. De- 

partment .. 


| Govt. Debt... 
Govt. 1288,267,316 


ORAS 


22,626,203 | Other Secs... . 


| Gold Coin and 


248s. Od. per 


petite) Piece ees 


1300,356,823 | 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


DH eS te tite ni 


oh eee wei ‘ “e rst jiay 


Govt. Sees.... 


Discounts and 
Public Accts.* 


Special Acct. 169,781,504 } 
| 


Bankers..... 


288,786,549 | Notes........ 
Other Acets... 


89,509,925 | Coin 
579,828,734 | 


ree 


579,828,734 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


ieee Hee. Nes eee ass RnR ee 





SPELLS RE IE IE LOE Tt PEEL ERE TE a 





Notes in circulation 


1288-1/1282-7/1277-7 
Notes in banking depart- i 


| 
12-3, 17:7} 22-6 


eA 


securities* 
Other securities 


Naina WA A ES. A 
Sid, 3 


Serene 


Valued at s. per fine oz... 
Banking Dept. :— 


Saher 


Public Accounts 
Treasury Special Account 


Discounts, etc........... 


Banking dept. res 
“ Proportion ” 





t t 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue lowered from £1,350 million to 
million on January 11, 1950. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorized 
dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
cash prices during last week were as follows :— 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL es £4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID sist ion ows ... £2,400,000 


















RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward £3,191,43! 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 
as at 28th February, 1950 ... £97,496, 902 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland 


London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, W. 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 1. 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS £18,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED €112,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 

(1949 Accounts) 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 
(University Extension Courses) 

The following residential Vacation Schools have been arranged, and 
applications will be considered from adults interested in the study 
schemes. Students may attend for one or two weeks. Fees will be 
from £4 5s. to £4 10s, per week. 

1. May 24th-3ist: Juniper Hall, near Dorking. 

Field Course in “‘ Plant Ecology.” 

2. July 29th-August 12th: Crofton Grange School, near Buntingford, 

Herts. 
“The English Community.” : 

3. Au t 2nd-16th: Juniper Hall, near Dorking. 

ield Course in the Geography of the Weald. 

Particulars of the Schools can be obtained from the Director, 
Department of Extra-Mural Studies, Senate House, W.C.1. 


; CALLING ALL PHILATELISTS 


Don’t forget to visit the International Stamp Exhibition at 
Grosvenor House, London, which will be open from May 6th to 13th. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all serious philatelists to visit 
Stand No. 38, where H. R. HARMER, the International Stamp 
Auctioneers, will be glad to help all prospective buyers or vendors 
of fine and rare stamps at auction. A fine range of Collections and 
single rarities will be available for sale by Private Treaty. 

H.“R. HARMER LTD., 39/42 New Bond Street, Lordon, W.1. 

Tel.: MAY. 0218. Cables: ‘ Phistamsel, London,’’ 

— Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for appoint- 

ments as Senior Scientific Officer and Scientific Officer to be filled 
by competitive interview during 1950. Interviews began in January 
and will continue throughout the year, but a closing date for the 
receipt of applications earlier than December, 1950, may eventually 
be announced. Successful candidates may be appointed immediately 
The posts are in various Government Departments and cover a wide 
range of Scientific research and development in most of the major 
fields of fundamental and applied science. Candidates must have 
obtained a university degree in a _ scientific subject (including 
engineering) or in Mathematics with first or second class honours, 
or an equivalent qualification, or possess high professional attain- 
ments. Candidates for Senior Scientific Officer posts must in addition 
have had at least three years’ post-graduate or other approved experi- 
ence. Candidates for Scientific Officer posts taking their degrees in 
1950 may be admitted to compete before the result of their degree 
examination is known. 

Age Limits; For Senior Scientific Officers, at least 26 and under 31 
on August 1, 1950; for Scientific Officers, at least 21 and under 28 (or 
under 31 for established civil servants of the Experimental Officer 
class) on August 1, 1950. Salary Scales for men in London: Senior 
Scientific Officers, £700 x £25—£900; Scientific Officers, £400 x £25—£650. 
Rates for women are somewhat lower. 

Further rticulars from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission 
(Scientific Branch), 7th Floor; Trinidad House, Old Burlinzton Street, 
London, W.1, quoting No. : 
w= to purchase Manufacturing Wholesale and Retail 

Grocery, Provision and Fruit and Vegetable Businesses. Must 
be good established —* concerns. ice in accordance with 
Assets per Accounts. State turnover, and location, etc. Completely 
confidential.—Box 668, Robertson & Scott, Edinburgh, 2. 
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TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
in CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 


If you are trading with or contemplating establishing a pj, 
in Canada or in the West Indies, we can be of help Se ven" oz 


Through 330 branches across Canada and 23 in the Wes; Indies, 


exchange 


we can provide information on business conditions, 
regulations, exports and the establishing of branch plants. 


Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention, 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


108 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 


Established in Canada in 1832 with limited liability. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY—NUFFIELD COLLEGE 


NUFFIELD COLLEGE proposes to elect an Official F+llow, who 
will be required to devote himself to research in the Social Sciences 
and invites applications, to be received not later than May 2%nq 
Applicants (men or women) should be under 35 years of age. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the College Secretary, Nuthe 
College, 19, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
(Faculty of Commerce and Social Science) 


LECTURESHIPS IN GOVERNMENT 
The University of Birmingham Jee shortly to appoint 
Lecturers and Assistant Lecturers in vernment, The duties of tha 
ts will include : (a) the teachi of government (a qualification 
n economics and economic histo desirable since the successful 
candidates will be expected to help with the general scheme of 
tutorial supervision now instituted in the Faculty); and (b) the 
peenee of original work in the general field of government, 
ome experience in the direction of research by others and in the 
editing of manuscripts will be an vee. The appointments will 
be in Grade II (£550-£1,100) or Grade III (£400-£500), according to tha 
qualifications and experience of the candidates. The successful 
—— will be required to enter upon their duties on October 1, 
Four copies of applications, together with testimonials and the 
names of three referees, should be sent by May 19th to the under- 
signed, from whom further particulars may be obtained 
he University, Birmingham, 3. Cc. G. BURTON, 
April, 1950. Secretary. 





‘UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM» 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


The Council invites applications for the following appointments in 
the Department of Agricultural Economics :— 
(a) Agricultural Economist 

_Salary scale: Men £470 to £710, Women £400 to £62), plus cost of 
living bonus, Men £90, Women £72, per annum. Candidates must be 
graduates in Economics and/or Agriculture. 
(b) Assistant Agricultural Economist 

Salary scale for candidates with Ist or 2nd Class Honours and a 
least two years’ postgraduate experience: Men £295 to £170, Women 
£285 to £400; scale for other candidates: Men £230 to £470, Women £23) 


to £400—plus cost of living bonus, Men £90, Women £72, per annum 
Candidates should be crathintes in Economics and/or Agriculture. 

Form of application and conditions of appointment may be obtained 
from the undersigned. 


H. PICKBOURNE, Registrar 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSIWYTH 
WILSON CHAIR OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICS J 
The College invites applications for the Wilson Chair of Inter 
national Politics. The salary is in accordance with the professorial 
scale of the University of Wales and in addition a travelling allow- 
ance will be paid. 
_Further particulars can be obtained trom the undersigned, to whom 
eight copies of applications should be sent by May 31, 1959. 
T. MABELGWYN DAVIES, Registrar. 


SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL—EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
COUNTY TECHNICAL COLLEGE, WEYBRIDGE 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Applications are invited for the following post:— 
(1) Graduate in Economics and/or Commerce. 

The Lecturer appointed will be required to prepare students for 
London University and Professional Examinations, Ability to assist 
with subjects of Management Examinations will be a recommends: 
tion. Applicants should give full information regarding the subj* 
in which they are qualified. = 

Salary for this post will be in accordance with the Burnhar 
Technical Report. ha 

Application forms and further particulars may be obtained from ‘ ' 
Registrar, to whom applications should be returned not later thao 
days after the appearance of this advertisement. 

(CAPITAL, £1,000 to £100,000 sought by Wholesale and Retail ne 

Distributors for Expansion Purposes and for additional yon 
Capital by old-established and imevougiey sound linked Sool 
Concerns; Merchants, Banks, Trusts, and Individuals are partic) | 
invited to apply. Terms commensurate. with investment. Otter 


Banks considered.—Box 667 Robertson & Scott, Edinburgh, 2 
<--woen-arsssasssntpereunennsennstapasieassteesttinietetssglinannsisentuntinnsssesitichlsiataiinenchislaabsentiiieeniaae Aaa 


ADY (25), B.Sc.(Econ.), fluent French, Spanish, German, seeks 
post in U.K. or abroad.—Box 4065. . 


—_—— ———. nner nie neti omnia 





OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 973 pi 8 
< Newsrarer, 179. 


weekly “ECONOMIST 
Broadway, New ve. ¢-Gaetaey. April 29, 1959. 


, C2. 
R. S. Farley, 111, 
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